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NBC Radio’s new SALESVERTISING 
plan solves an important problem 
for national advertisers with mod- 
erate budgets. That is, how to acti- 
vate all units of the distribution 
pipe-line in a marketing program. 


SALESVERTISING magnifies the value 
and impact of an advertiser’s net- 
work radio campaign, by getting 
greater action from his sales forces, 
wholesalers and retailers—to the 
point of stimulating local dealer tie- 
ins at local dealer expense! 


For Waverly Fabric’s first 
campaign, 2,376 stores bought 13,000 
spots on NBC Radio affiliates. Waverly 
had never used network radio before... 
now slates 80% of its budget to NBC. 


5,000 local tie-in spots were 
placed by Evinrude dealers on NBC 
Radio’s affiliated stations. ‘‘This 
year’s NBC Radio schedule will be 
40% higher,” says Evinrude. 


Prior to 1957, only 8% of 
North American Van Line agents 
used local radio. Due to NBC Radio’s 
SALESVERTSING action, 81% of NAVL’s 
key agents now tie-in locally. 


Retail tie-ins are just one p! 
the activation generated by 
VERTISING. Everyone — right 
the line —shares the exciten 
a close-knit SELLING can 
planned to achieve benefits 


SALESVERTISING plans are ¢ 
designed for each advertiser 
inquiry is invited for detai 
success stories in other indi 
SALESVERTISING is an innova 
efficient marketing, develor 
the NBC RADIO NETWORK. 
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N THIS ISSUE 
ADVERTISING’S ENIGMA: THE CHANGING CONSUMER ....... p. 21 


A special issue on the new’ changes in consumer spending habits 


aS Advertising executives are faced with a new challenge: a new kind of consumer with 
new tastes, new wants & needs, new status symbols, new spending habits. In this 
issue, TIDE devotes 24 pages to how and why consumers are changing, and how 
it affects advertising executives. This special issue includes: 


e The basic economic and sociological forces that are changing the 
consumer. 


‘ e How the consumer is changing in terms of income, age, education, 
family composition, location and spending patterns. 
e An example of an industry that has ignored these changing habits, 
and is paying for it today: automobiles. 
e An analysis of how today’s changing consumer reacts to advertising 
appeals—by distinguished critic Gilbert Seldes. 


e A survey of the TIDE Advertising Leadership Panel which reveals 
what advertising executives think of the changing consumer. 


e Columns on the changing consumer by Lester Leber, Dorothy 
Diamond and Scotty Sawyer. 


\LSO IN THIS ISSUE 
MIKE HUGHES VISITS WILLIAM B. CARR ................p. 48 


TIDE’s senior editor, Mike Hughes, dean of advertising columnists, interviews key 
McCall Corp. executive William B. Carr. 


TARGET FOR 5,000 PRODUCT STORIES ................. p. 67 


| Part 17 in Tide’s Advertising to Industry series describes why and how industrial 
ads help the architect perform complex tasks. 


THE MYTH OF MADISON AVENUE . fo eae ni ae tet ek ae rane tC enpieara og / 2 


The negative fee image of advertising. men, nurtured by popular media and their 
own indiscretions, does little but hurt the business. Two new books—a non-fiction 
study published this month and a novel to appear next month—signal a growing 
reversal of this trend—and the explosion of the myth. 


. SPECIAL REPORT: JOHN ORR YOUNG ANALYZES THE FREY STUDY .. p. 75 


| Reis Letters 4 .35 Mr. Billings Carioon 
(very issue 
4 y > Ebb & Flow 6 37 Woman’s Viewpoint 
Advertising Forecast 13 46 Strictly Business 
Tidings 19 53 Media Forecast 


One Adman’s Opinion 34 78 Footnotes 
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Biggest concentratio 
magazine with mor 


HIGHEST CONCENTRATION OF 
MANAGERIAL PEOPLE 


Three out of four subscribers hold 
managerial positions in business, in- 
dustry, finance, government, and the 
professions. This is the highest of all 
news magazines—highest of all maga- 
zine audiences of more than 1,000,000 
circulation. 


10 EXCLUSIVE AND MEASURABLE VALUES FOR NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


1. Highest concentration of high-income families. Highest of 
all news magazines—highest of all magazine audiences of 
1,000,000 or more. 


2. Highest concentration of managerial people. 74.8% hold 
managerial positions—highest of news magazines—highest of 
all magazines with 1,000,000 or more circulation. 


3. Biggest circulation growth numerically. From 287,160 ten 
years ago to 922,543 average for first half of 1957—more than 
1,000,000 today. 


4. Biggest circulation growth percentagewise. Five times the 
circulation it had in 1945—triple the circulation of just 10 
years ago. 


5. Biggest newsstand circulation growth. From 22,000 ten years 
ago to 117,954 average for the first half of 1957, and on selected 
magazine counters only, 


Now more than 1,000,000 net paid circulati 


6. First in voluntary circulation methods. No pressure methods, 
no premiums, no door-to-door salesmen. 


7. Most advertising pages directed to business and industry. No ~ 
other news magazine carries as many pages of this type of 
advertising. 


8. Highest visibility for advertising. Carried 1,700 more news — 
pages in 1957 than any other news magazine, with resulting — 


* highest visibility for advertising. 


9. Biggest impact on important people. First in number of . 
‘most useful’? and ‘tmost confidence” votes by key people in ~ 
business, industry, finance, government and the professions. — 


10. LOWEST PER-THOUSAND ADVERTISING COST 
1958 black and white rate per page per thousand is $4.97— 
lowest of any news magazine. 
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HIGH-INCOME FAMILIES 


Reflecting their managerial positions, 
their family incomes average $14,826. 
(The median is $10,000.) This is the 
highest of all news magazines—highest 
of all magazine audiences of more 
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IGH-INCOME business and professional people, and their 
families, have always been the best customers. In today’s econ- 

omy, they now furnish the most customers for quality products and 
_services. Their high incomes come from managerial jobs. In those jobs 
they account for the big buying of American business and industry. 


Coverage of this highest quality 1,000,000 is now available to the 
national advertiser at the lowest per-thousand cost of any news 
magazine. 


ericas Class \ews Magazine 


For further advertising information, ask your advertising agency or 
write our advertising offices, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington and London. 


FAIRCHILD 
mews 


Sometime this month the Italian na- 
tional radio network (RAI) will broadcast 
as part of its weekly ““Commercial Review” 
series a report on the Fairchild News Serv- 
ice, with emphasis placed on the value of 
news and fashion service from Italy. Pro- 
gram, recorded by Mario F. Hutton, ex- 
ecutive secretary of American Chamber of 
Commerce for Trade with Italy, Inc., is 
prepared under auspices of Voice of 
America. 


During convention of Institute of Radio 
Engineers at New York Coliseum, Mar. 24- 
27, Fairchild’s weekly ELECTRONIC NEWS 
will publish three extra daily issues. Reg- 
ular Monday issue of Mar. 24 will be fo!- 
lowed by special editions on Mar. 25, 26 
and 27. Room-to-room, lobby or registra- 
tion desk distribution will be made at 17 
midtown New York hotels, as well as from 
ELECTRONIC NEWS booth at the show. 


Miriam Tully, manager of Classified Ad- 
vertising Dept., for all Fairchild publica- 
tions, has been elected treasurer of the 
New York Classified Advertising Mafiagers 
Association. 


Perkins H. Bailey, executive editor and 
fashion analyst for MEN’S WEAR Maga- 
zine, is currently on a five-week trip to 
Florida and West Indies, where he is ob- 
serving and reporting trends in men’s 
summer fashions. 


Madame Elisa Massai, Milan bureau 
chief for Fairchild, is accompanying the 
Italian fashion delegation which. arrived 
in the U. S. early this month to present a 
series of six Italian fashion shows in this 
country. First show was held at Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, Mar. 10. 


Julian Handler, editor of SUPERMARKET 
NEWS, joined Fairchild’s Chicago news 
staff Mar, 9-12 to cover sessions of Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers’ Assn. 
convention at the Palmer House, Chicago. 
Ad staff members attending include Robert 
Stainton, ad director, Ernest Obermeyer and 
Douglas Schwalbe. 


“Profitable Stock Control for the Small 
Men’s Wear Store’ is now being distrib- 
uted by Fairchild’s Business Book Division. 
Booklet is reprint of series of articles by 
Herbert Blueweiss which appeared in 
DAILY NEWS RECORD. Price is $1.50 
per copy. 


Fairchild’s Frankfurt/Main bureau chief, 
Michael Sheridan, is coverimg a series of 
trade fairs currently being held throughout 
Germany. He represented Fairchild papers 
at Cologne Housewares Fair, Feb, 27-Mar. 
1; Frankfurt Spring Fair and Offenbach 
Leather Goods Fair, Mar. 2-3; Leipzig 
Spring Fair, Mar. 3-9. Next week he wil! 
be in Munich to report ski wear and knit- 
wear collections. 


FAIRCHILD 


Publications, Inc. 
7 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
Publishers of 
Daily News Record, Supermarket News, Women’s 
Wear Daily, Electronic News, Home Furnishings 


Daily, Blue Book Directories, Men’s Wear 
Magazine, Footwear News, Books. 
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LETTERS—— 


That (2?) man 


Sirs: 

I hope you continue to extend the hos- 
pitality of your pages to Mr. Seldes. His 
piece is a delight. 


Clifford H. Ramsdell 
Director of Advertising 
New York Central System 
Be _ New York City 


Sirs: 

How about now getting someone from 
the other side of the fence to take the 
hide off Gilbert Seldes for his article on 
advertising. It is so slanted with the Seldes 
touch that I should think an advertising 
agency executive would have a lot of fun 
ripping apart his broad assumptions and at 
the same time be good reading material 
for those of us who don’t happen to agree 
with Seldes. 

I hope you don’t mind my being a vol- 
unteer editor. 


James P. Selvage 
Selvage & Lee 
New York City 


Sirs: 

. . . Let me say that I like what Mr. 
Seldes has said in his article. We do need 
public review, both criticism and com- 
mendation, of advertising as it is used in 
the American economy. Surely I agree 
with Mr. Seldes that “A little more intel- 
ligence and even probity in advertising 
will not wreck the American system.” 
Also I like his suggestion that there may, 
just possibly, be defects in contemporary 
advertising. While I believe in the insti- 
tution of advertising, nevertheless, it seems 
to me that the advertisers very frequently 
miss the mark in part, if not totally, and 
do some very foolish things at times. 


D. M. Phelps 
Professor of Marketing 


University of Michigan ~ 


Ann Arbor 


Sirs: 

. . . Griticising the critic, [I] would like 
more attention to pertinent constructive 
and factual criticism with less attention to 
writing technique. 

I “prexy” an advertising club which 
“crossections’ people engaged in the “cold 
turkey” type of advertising in a town of 
100,000 plus, supported by agriculture 

. not industry. We have the relative 
percentage of poor and unethical advertis- 
ing practices among us. We admire and 
sometimes emulate “Madison Ave.” tech- 
niques. 

Seldes follows the pattern of most 
advertising critics . . . he snipes at the 
flagrant trespassers. Personally, I think 
advertising as a whole is doing wonders 

. selling goods . . . elevating living 
standards . . . creating solid prosperity. 

But, with tongue-in-cheek, tell Seldes 
to “let fly.” We can take it, but we can 
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it back at what we aie t accept. 


Francis if Delaney 


25 Promotion & Advertising Manager 


4 . Allied Equipment Co. 
4 Fresno (Calif.) 


. Only one criticism of Mr. Seldes’ 
feisms—why does he feel he might be 
iting violent mob reaction because he 
es his views on advertising? His criti- 
ms were all legitimate in the first ar- 
e—I doubt if a band of Ubangis will 
ink his head for what he has written. 


Bill Brandon 
President 
Advertising Club of Shreveport 
Shreveport (La.) 
These are just a few of the many 
ters Tide received concerning Mr. 
bert Seldes’ article, “The Immunity 
Advertising.” For the record, only 
ee dissents were among them; one 
ibove and two others (from the pres- 
mt and board chairman of two major 
vertising agencies) preferred to re- 
in anonymous. Mr. Seldes’ second 
utribution appears on p. 32.—Ed. 


amesmanship 


ft 
\ group of devoted Tide readers, includ- 
myself, were remarking recently on Mr. 
ings’ extremely humorous interpreta- 
1 of the “toothpaste” incident (Tide— 
uary 10, p. 26). Here’s the rub—we 
ught the caption was great! Either 
re way out of step, or your statement 
guilt in the current issue (stating that 
caption was intended; and the appear- 
e of same was one issue early) was un- 
essary, except in the interest of self- 
nement. 
Jomplete with caption, here’s how the 
foon struck me: 
‘oxy old Billings, hearing of the Koly- 
reprisal, has geared himself to a gen- 
| client uprising. At last, the attack 
ies. A pair of leering, suspicious eyes 
ear under the half-masted window- 
de of the Billings bathroom. The read- 
ees them, so does Billings as planned; 
ugh the Pe licine cabinet mirror. This 
jillings’ finest hour. He brushes vigor- 
y, the tube is cocked—with brand 
4e to just-under-windowshade-level. 
ings’ counter is flawless as he silently 

atulates his own generalship: “There 
‘are, Billings .. . sell em!” 

illings (with papuod) scores again, 
ta light barb on the adman’s sixth 
5 gamesmanship. 

just seems to me Tide could have 
| a little gamesmanship, too, by bluff- 
through with the typo. 


Kirk Allen 
Advertising Director 
D. P. Bushnell & Co. 
Pasadena (Calif.) 


S.; Tide and I get along wonderfully; 
. this is the first time I’ve ever 


- only two directions — 


- been interested in writing a “crank” letter 


to any magazine. 


Relativity 


Sirs: 

“The Business Paper Cost Dilemma” 
(Tide—February 14), gentlemen, is an in- 
teresting and well-written article, but 
when it refers to advertisers it looks in 
“very big” and 
“small.” “Small” means different things to 
different people. To the United States De- 
partment of Commerce a “small” business 
is one employing fewer than 100 people 
(or perhaps—I haven’t seen their definition 
recently and can’t recall with certainty— 
it’s fewer than 500 people). To the Tide 
writer a “small” advertiser is one who 
“spends only a few hundred thousand a 
year.” 

To countless others a small business is 
one which is conducted by one man or by 
a couple of partners, or one which em- 
ploys 5, 10, 20 people. This “large” (be- 
cause they probably number in the mil- 
lions) group, at the manufacturing and 
wholesale level uses the business press 
extensively, each in a “small” way. For 
every “small, industrial -advertiser who 
spends only a few hundred thousand a 
year’ there are many still smaller adver- 
tisers who invest ten thousand, five thou- 
sand, one thousand, or even a few hun- 
dred, and for each it’s an important ex- 
penditure. Given good copy, given a good 
product in a good market, good advertis- 
ing coverage will help them to grow, and 
some of them ultimately will reach the 
“small” Jevel where they'll be spending 
a few hundred thousand a year. Mean- 
while, these are the ones who really get 
hurt by increasing business paper rates 
(and upped production costs along with 
them), because for each the small sum 
spent for promotion is an effort and often 
a hardship from the standpoint of capital. 

Even in the agency field, though the 
gidnts may ignore them, there are very 
capable men who would love to see their 
individual enterprises reach a commission- 
able billing point of “a few hundred 
thousand a year,” yet who, on less than 
that, do a good job for themselves and for 
their clients. 

Let’s not ignore the smaller than “small”! 


H. L. Mitchell 
H. L. Mitchell & Assoc. 
Huntington Park (Calif.) 


Hoi Polloi 


Sirs: 

At the very end of your “Ebb & Flow” 
column in the February 14 issue of Tide 
magazine you, wrote the following: You 
Took the Words Right Out of My Mouth. 
“Ads are not written to interest, please or 
amuse. You are not writing for the hoi 


’ polloi. You are writing on a serious subject 


—the subject of money spending.”—Claude 
Hopkins. 

Though you claim Claude Hopkins took 
these words from your own mouth, I wish 
you hadn’t swallowed them quite so hasti- 


(Continued on page 70) 


Better papere are math 


Gothvedl 
knew his 
onions! 


When it came to making a good 
impression through onion 
skins, Guthred knew all the tricks. 


In the modern business world 
it’s no trick at all to make a 
good impression on as many as 
12 carbon copies — with 
Gibraltar or Millers Falls Onion 
Skin, the better onion skin papers. 


These durable, fine-finish papers 3 
are practical and versatile, , 
desi dig to look better and 
work better for you. 

Insist on the best — 
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MILLERS FALLS PAPER CO. 


« MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 


| Industry Consults T. R. 


Times a Day 


..A typical example, 
resulting from this con- 
centrated continuing 
reference to Thomas 
Register by American 
Industry, has been re- 
produced in its entirety - 


CLIP THE COUPON 


170,000 Times a Day? 


City. 
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461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 1, 
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EBB & FLOW 


by Mr. Billings 


Janet Wolff is a ‘‘telephone’’ friend of ours. Her new book | 
‘What Makes Women Buy” (McGraw-Hill, the publisher, says it “1 
veals the hidden forces behind the female facade,’’ describes it as” 
‘invaluable guide for everyone trying to influence . . . the mode 
| woman’’) effected the friendship. Apparently a lot of people are cu 
ous as hell about those hidden forces because her first printing of 7,5! 
copies sold out in two weeks. Skimming over how she happened to. 
the book, she says she is ‘‘a girl’’; that she is a copy group head at |W 
on food, fabric and household goods accounts; that ““women are real 
very different’; that all female copy writers know this—and kne 

why; and that, of her three children, the youngest is a girl of five (f 
| way she gets things out of her brothers is so different’). Thing th 
really clinched our friendship was when she said one of the major pt 
poses of the book was that it serve as a sort of guidepost to “‘help a 
vertising men evaluate the ads women have written’’—‘‘they re so a 
to do it in terms of their own experience.”’ Janet, you have struck 
the core of an ugly problem that has bedeviled advertising since ft 
first lady copy writer appeared. 


Kiet KTR 


To paraphrase the late and great Mrs. Bj Kidd: ‘‘Never underes 
mate the ads of a woman.”’. . . Now that the airlines and the autom 
bile manufacturers have settled down on new roosts, all we need 
put Madison Ave.—and the trade press—into the Hartford Retreat 
a show of nerves by the major cigarette makers. This is merely ano 
servation. It is not a forecast or a premonition. . . . To go back to tho 
automotive accounts for a minute, what’s wrong with McCann-Eric 
son’s own public relations? When Buick first announced its intentior 
the trade press by and large busted itself to present a favorable pictu 
of Kudner. But nobody appears to be rejoicing in McCann’s victot 
Does the corporate image need a little refurbishing? .. . Martin May 
whose “‘Madison Avenue, U.S.A.” appears to be the most realistic pi 
| ture yet painted of advertising and its practitioners, is a free lan 
writer, a New Yorker, and a man of parts. He has a piece in the curre 
Harper’s on the Budapest String Quartette. Seems that his interest 
the musical form of communication stemmed from the group’s rendeé 
ing of Beethoven ’way back in ’45. Mayer pursued them various 
through hotels, Chinese restaurants, etc., and got his story. Lo 
knows where he must have had to go for a whole book on Madison Av 
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. The Tyler-Daniels tiff that resulted in Bill Tyler’s resignation fr 
Leo Burnett as chairman of the plans board (Draper Daniels, who hi 
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J.D. Jentz, Crane Co, 


“Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages 
gives our dealers the benefit of the Crane name.”’ 


says J. D. JENTZ, Advertising Manager, CRANE CO., Chicago, Illinois 


Ve first started using Trade Mark Service in the tation at the place where people look when they are 
llow Pages to let our prospects know where Crane ready to buy ... the Yellow Pages of telephone books.” 


anch offices were located,” explains Mr. Jentz. “This 
al proved so successful we have since expanded our 
ade Mark Service, and we now provide the oppor- 
uity for distributors and dealers to list themselves 


der the trade-mark headings. 


Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages makes national 
advertising pay off at the point of sale. You can direct 
prospects to your dealers by listing them under your 
trade-mark in classified directories. ..nationally, region- 
ally or in selected markets. Call your telephone business 


Ve feel that it is most important to give our author- office or look in the consumer magazine section of 
id dealers the benefit of the Crane name and repv- Standard Rate & Data Service for complete information. 


ANE’S TRADE-MARK and dealer listings 
ear under six different product 
issifications in the Yellow Pages. 


} NE PLUMBING & HEATING SUPPLIES —— 


The Preferred 
metetest CRANE 
!guait fixtures. 


A d styling 

\for Bathrooms, Kitchens and Utility Rooms. 
|Wide choice of matched groups. Beautiful 
\Crane colors, Priced to meet any budget. 


“FOR INFORMATION CALL” 
‘ OFFICE & SHOWROOM 


[CRANE CO 60Cyprss ....... RE 7-4333 
~ DEALERS 
MJ & SON 
_ 624Worthngtn........ RE 6-4306 
‘ORD OWEN P CO ; 
307NorthLud ........ JU 3-8471 
ITY ENGINEERS 
BaeM 7 ee RE 4-7156 
> 


CRANE DEALER Edward Bailey, Springfield. Mass., reaps the benetits of Crane’s 
national advertising by being listed under their trade-mark in the Springfield 
Yellow Pages. Crane advertises in directories across the country. 


To Re 
in fast-service 
eating places, 


twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 


Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 

Drive-Ins 

Drug Stores 
Fountains 

Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 
Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 


Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


FAST 
FOOD 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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EBB & FLOW (Continued) 
i ! 

N. W. Ayer is presently engaged in integrating its New York crea 
radio and television corp back into Philadelphia. The move invo 
maybe 70 people, not all of whom will go, and Ayer hopes it’ll al 
over by the first of May. New York’s time buying and billing operat 
transferred to Philly some time ago. Victims of growth and New Y 
rentals, Ayer people stress that it’s consolidation, not retrenchm 

. Ted Bates is the most recent agency to move into the handsome 1 
Tishman Building at 666 Fifth Avenue in Manhattan. (We wish 
could stop referring to that building as ‘‘Sick, Sick, Sick.) . . .Re 
sion or no recession, we understand that Americans will sink ak 
$600 miliion this year in swimming pools—a cool $100 million n 
than they did last year. One of the few movements to come East f 
the West Coast (the Caesar Salad and supermarkets are the only ot 
ones we can think of), the swimming pool industry spent $10 mil 
last year to advertise and promote its $500 million sales. It appr 
that $2 million went into newspapers; $1 million each into magazi 
and classified phone books; $200,000 each into radio and TV; and 
rest assumed the form of direct mail. Apparently no value whatsos 
has been put on Esther William's personal appearances or that fam 
act (before the trade press, anyway) with the velvet slacks and 
unzipped zipper. 
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Springtime note to agency ‘“‘new business” departments: in } 
York, there are 38,515 persons for every golf course; 28,201 in 
nois; and 50,898 in California. Barely leaves you room to work. | 
Frankly, The Ad Council has sort of got our nanny. One of the Coun 
American Round Table discussions re the communists’ crack 1 
we're a nation of “‘barbarians’’ concerned only with material wea 
low-brow pleasures and gadgets (what’s wrong with them, we'd - 
to know!) has come up with the agreement that ‘‘despite certain mi 
festations of low taste’’ America is on the way up—that “the mino 
of high-brows are steadily adding to their numbers from the rank: 
the middle-brows and low-brows.”’ Some responsibility for our pli 
was left on the media doorstep with ‘‘the consensus . . . that while: 
so-called mass media have tended to develop a mass euleie of ra 
low taste, the same media also have given millions of tua 
posure to higher cultural tastes.’’ It’s really this ‘‘taste’’ and “bre 
status that has us going. For in the same breath we learn that Ww. 
inghouse Broadcasting is sending one of our nation’s top cultural 
ports, American jazz, to the Brussels Fair next month in the persor 
Benny Goodman. Now, when we were a boy, our own mother (ref 
senting the cultural) referred to Benny Goodman as “‘those records’ 
like ‘‘that man in the White House’’—and we had to play those reco 
in our room. Now see what’s happened. We say to the taste and br 
delineators, a la Mark Twain, “if you don’t like it, just wait a minut 
Ard one more thing. The mass production and advertising and sale 
those ‘‘gadgets”” have saved fingers, eyes and toes, and hours oft 
and lots of sleep for Americans—and been a big help, in theng W 
toward our being able to have round table discussions. 


KS KOR 
If you want to see something pretty, stop off on the i 
nine at Manhattan’s Grand Central Station and take a gander at 
1925 Stutz Speedster that the Satevepost is giving away next mont 
its ad men’s Circulation Bonus Contest. It'll take you back, as they 
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“We at Coats & Clark firmly believe 
in the value of trade advertising” 


LOUIS W. EVANS 


Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Manager 


COATS & CLARK INC. 
New York, N.Y. 


March 14, 1958 


Louis W. Evans was born in the western part of Pennsylvania, but 
has lived all but two of his years in the Empire State. His interesting 
and active business career began early in 1928, when he joined the 
Advertising Department of Endicott-Johnson Shoe Company. Here 
he rose to be advertising manager. In 1932 he left to take on similar 
duties with Kelly-Springfield Tire Company. In 1938 he joined 
Coats & Clark and in 1952 was made advertising and sales promotion 
manager of this big and respected organization. In this capacity he 
has full charge of the firm’s large and diversified advertising program 
and, in addition, is responsible for publicity and all company 
educational activities. We recently talked with Mr. Evans to learn 
something about his philosophy and experience in the use of trade 
and industrial magazines, : 

You will find the highlights of our conversation with this ex- 
perienced and successful advertising executive both interesting and 
rewarding. Please turn the DALE Toss 
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“a good trade atlvertisement preconditions prospect 


“In today’s competitive market, we have to cover our public consistently and effectively, and the trade 
press is our primary medium for doing just that.”’ 


Q Just what is the scope of activities 
here at Coats & Clark? 


A We manufacture and sell sewing 
threads, embroidery threads, crochet 
and tatting threads, knitting yarns, wood 
turnings, tape and zippers to both the 
domestic and industrial markets. 


Q And what is your position in the 
industry? 


A We are one of the largest and most 
progressive organizations in the business. 


Q When and under what circumstances 
was Coats & Clark organized? 


A I'm afraid that you will find our early 
- history a bit involved. Our business was 
actually started about 145 years ago, 
when two brothers, James and Patrick 
Clark, started a cotton thread factory in 
Paisley, Scotland, in 1812. A short time 
later a fellow townsman, James Coats, 
opened up a similar enterprise. Sailing 
captains brought the first Coats and 
Clark thread to this country, and by 
about 1840, both the Clark and Coats 
firms had members of their families in 
America acting as selling agents. 


Q At what point were manufacturing 
activities started in this country? 


A The Givil War determined this. The 
10 


COATS & CLARK'S 


Clark concern, under the name of The) 


Clark Thread Company, founded a 
plant in 1865, in Newark, N.J. J. & P. 
Coats, the other firm, followed suit in 
1870, purchasing an interest in a new 
thread mill in Pawtucket, R.I. For your 
further information, the Coats and Clark 
families were closely associated in 
Scotland, where they had various business 
interests in common, and it was only 
natural that this relationship should 
continue in this country. However, selling 
functions were not combined until some 
time in 1891, when the Coats Thread 
Company added Clark products to its 
line. The final consolidation was effected 
in 1952 as Coats & Clark Inc. 


Q How long has advertising been a 
part of the Coats & Clark picture? 


A For many, many years. I think you’ll 
find our early efforts of considerable in- 


terest. In those days we used a lot of 


picture card advertising and lithos. ’'d 
say that with us, advertising of modern 
form started about 20 years ago, when it 
began to play a major role in our sales 
efforts. At first even this was spotty—a 
lot of 1-time shots. But for the past 5 
years we have put heavy emphasis on 
consistency and continuity. 


° 


Q Do trade publications play a me 
role in your advertising programs? 


A Very definitely. We at Goats & Cl 
firmly believe in the value of trade ady 
tising. It would be one of the last thi 
to go by the board in any cutback 


Q Would you say that trade and 
dustrial publications ore increasing 
importance? 


A I have no way of measuring an 
crease of that type, but certainly they 
of major importance to both the rea 
and the advertiser. 


Q Will you elaborate on this a bit? 


A Well, first let’s consider the reade 
let’s say a retailer. To him his trade pi 
is important, because it gives him all 
latest information on successful retail 
and merchandising methods, thus he 
ing him build his business. It helps ] 
profit from the experiences of other: 
the same business. It tells him all ab 
trends and developments—gives 
facts he must have if he hopes to k 
pace with competition. 


Q And how about their value 
advertisers? 


A Trade and industrial publicati 
make it possible for you to talk direct 
the man who buys or influences p 
chase of your product. Besides, tl 
make it possible for you to keep yé 
message before customers and prospé 
every day of the week—ready to be si 
and read at their convenience, wl 
they’re relaxed and most receptive. 


Q What is your basic advertis 


philosophy? 
F 


A To begin with, we have a series 
products which do not have an end 1 
in themselves. We must therefore f 
establish desirability for an end prod 
—a dress, a sweater, a bedspread or so 
other article of needlecraft. Once thi: 
done, the need for and sale of ouro 
products fall pretty much into place, 


Q How do you go about cultivating! 
consumer market? 


A In part through space advertisi 
but we also carry on a substam 
program among women’s groups 

schools, 4-H Clubs, Girl Scouts, sei 
clubs, and the like—to stimulate in 
in sewing, knitting and crocheting. 
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nd customers for the next call of our salesmen. .” 


) Who are your direct customers? 


| Retailers in every class of trade— 
spartment stores, independents and 
holesalers. 


Trade and industrial publications make it 
ssible for you to talk direct to the man who 
ys or influences purchase of your product.”’ 


| And how do you influence this im- 
ortant market? 


. Through as much direct contact as 
n be made by our large sales force and 
rough a carefully planned and co- 
dinated advertising program in trade 
id industrial magazines. We feel that 


it is increasingly important to keep 
printed messages before the retailers— 
first because a good trade advertisement 
preconditions prospects and customers 
for the next call of our salesmen and, 
second, because the’ average salesman 
simply does not have time to get into all 
facets of our sales story or the opportunity 
to get to see all the people i in the cus- 
tomer’s organization. 


Q What advertising themes or tech- 
niques do you use? 


A We've tried them all and found that 
the best results come from the service 
aid approach. For example, we show re- 
tailers how to build multiple sales—how 
to suggest and sell thread and zippers to 
match a particular piece of fabric the 
customer buys. Or we give modern 
merchandising hints and_ techniques. 


Q Incidentally, if we may digress for 
just a minute, just when did Coats & 
Clark get into the zipper business? 


A In 1936 we acquired the Crown 
Fastener Corporation, which has since 
been merged into Coats & Clark Inc. 
At that time zippers were becoming 
increasingly important in the trimmings 
market as natural adjuncts to the thread 
industry. 


Q Are zipper sales fully integrated 
with your other products? 


A Yes indeed. All products, including 
zippers, are always identified with Coats 
& Clark in trade advertising and other 
such activities. 


Q How, in general, do your salesmen 
feel about your advertising campaigns 
in the trade press? 


A Theyare most enthusiastic. And I can 
truthfully say that I have never known 
a group of salesmen who actually use 
trade advertising as a sales tool as regu- 
larly and as conscientiously as they do 
in the Coats 8& Clark organization. 


Q How do you keep your salesmen in- 
formed of your advertising activities? 


A Our entire program is merchandised 
through weekly and monthly bulletins, 
sales meetings, reprints sent direct to 
the salesmen’s homes, and such things. 


Q Is there any particular point about 
the use of trade and industrial publica- 
tions you’d care to make in conclusion? 


A Only to repeat that we consider the 
use of trade and industrial magazines to 
be of major importance to our sales 
efforts. In today’s competitive market, 
we have to cover our public consistently 
and effectively, and the trade press is 
our primary medium for doing just that. 


rade and industrial magazines are the all-important link between you and the buying influences you want 
) reach. They provide the means for reaching your customers and prospects on common ground—at a 
me when they are most receptive to your sales messages. In this respect, they fill a role unduplicated by 


1y other known selling force. 


hilton, one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial publications 1 in the country—has 
1¢ resources and experience needed to make each of 16 magazines outstanding in its field. Each covers its 
articular field with an editorial excellence and strict fonieal of circulation that assure confidence on the 
art of both readers and advertisers. With such acceptance goes proportionate selling power. 
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COMPANY 


hilton 


-f Chestnut and 56th Streets » Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


iblisher of: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age Hardware Age « The Spectator « Automotive Industries + Boot and Shoe Recorder 
mercial Car Journal « Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone » Motor Age « Gas « Optical Journal & 
" of peomelry-« Hardware World. Distribution Agee Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing Business, Technical and Educational Books 


NEW! STARCH 
CONSUMER MAGAZINE REPORT 


REVEALS 
STARTLING COMPARISONS! 


STARCH FACTS CONFIRM PLAYBOY’S CLAIM TO THE YOUNG QUALITY MALE MARI 


AGE 

25 is the median age of the male PLAYBOY reader—seven years 
younger than the reader of any men’s magazine reported by 
STARCH. 75.5% of PLAYBOY’s male readership is concentrated in 
the important 18-34 age group. 


INCOME 


$7,234 is the median income for the PLAYBOY household. PLAYBOY 
ranks second only to the New Yorker in median household income 
of all magazines studied by STARCH. 


MARITAL STATUS 

36.6% of the heads of PLAYBOY households have been married 
within the past five years, by far the highest percentage of 
newlyweds reported by STARCH for any magazine. 


EDUCATION 

22.7% of the male readers of PLAYBOY are students over 18 years 
of age (college students), over four times the percentage for the 
next ranking men’s magazine reported by STARCH. 54.6% of 
PLAYBOY’s readers are college educated—the top figure STARCH 
reports for any men’s magazine. 


APPAREL 

41.7% of the households where PLAYBOY is read spent more than 
$500 for wearing apparel during the past 12 months. No maga- 
zine studied by STARCH has as high a percentage. 


TRAVEL 


44.8% of PLAYBOY households spent more than $200 during the 
past 12 months on vacation travel. 26% spent more than $200 on 
business travel. Among those magazines included in the STARCH 
CONSUMER MAGAZINE REPORT, PLAYBOY ranks second only to the 
New Yorker on vacation travel; third to the New Yorker and 
U.S. News & World Report on business travel. 


AUTOMOBILES 


58.1% of PLAYBOY households purchased an automobile di 
the past year. And 6.3% of PLAYBOY’s readers are able to 
high, wide and handsome in 3 or more family-owned cars, 

figures are unmatched by any other magazine reported by sT: 


TOBACCO 

79.8% of PLAYBOY’s male readers smoke jcigarettes. PLA 
ranks first of all STARCH reported magazines. 24.5% of PLAY 
male readers smoke cigars—highest figure reported by st 
for any men’s magazine. 


LIQUOR 

80.5% of PLAYBOY families drink or serve some alcoholic b 
ages. Another top figure for PLAYBOY in the STARCH RE 
PLAYBOY also ranks first for both beer and whiskey, second 
to the New Yorker for wine: 


INSURANCE 
26% of PLAYBOY households purchased life insurance durin 
past 12 months. In this characteristic of responsible sta 
PLAYBOY is second only to Parents among all magazines rep 
by STARCH. 


HOUSEWARES 

A larger percentage of PLAYBOY families bought new electri 
fee makers, food mixers, fans, irons and toasters during the 
12 months than those receiving any other magazine report 
by STARCH. These facts confirm the picture of the PLAYBOY r 
as being in his peak period of purchasing. 


DUPLICATION 

93% of PLAYBOY readers do not read Life, 92% do not read 
Saturday Evening Post, and 91% do not read Look. STARCI 
ures prove that you do not reach PLAYBOY’s readers with a 
tising in the leading mass magazines. 


SOURCE: sTARCH 52ND CONSUMER MAGAZINE REPORT, JUNE et AND STARCH SUPPLEMENT ON PLAYBOY, JANUARY 1958. 


PLAYBOY ADVERTISING DEPT. ant East Ohio St., aac 11, Ht. 


_ Please send me the Sunpiemen: to the 52nd Consumer Magazine 


Report by Daniel Starch & Staff, -which contains the full facts on 


PLAYBOY. We are interested i in PLAYBOY asa possible edverno ne 


, ieediamn: for 


name of product 


name - position 


“company address: 


city. Ce : state 


one 


PLAYBOY € 
232 East Ohio Street Chicago 11 MI a | 
598 Madison Avenue New York 22 PL & : 


ADVERTISING 
FORECAST 


What will be the long-range effects of General Electric's abandonment of its 
fair trade stand on small appliances? The short-run returns, of course, are 

in: Sunbeam, Toastmaster & Ronson immediately dropped fair trade; rampant 
price-cutting broke out across the nation. But what new pressures does GE’s 
move put on pricing, distribution and advertising? 


First, the rash of price-cutting touched off by GE’s announcement will only 
spur on the current distribution upheaval. GE’s move (followed by other fair 
traders) will only concentrate more and more small appliance sales in the 
hands of fewer and fewer retailers and wholesalers. 


The small operator—at both the wholesale and retail level—will have a harder 
time selling on smaller margins. The big operator, in turn, will become more 
important than ever. 


Supermarkets will become even more of a factor in the small appliance market, 
cutting prices to make these heavily pre-sold products greater traffic 

builders. Two supermarket chains, for instance, immediately reacted to the news 
from GE: Grand Union slashed prices on all GE, Sunbeam and Toastmaster 
housewares by 25-35%, Giant Foods (Washington, D.C.) did the same. 


Similarly, variety chains will squeeze the small dealer even more (W. T. Grant, 
J. J. Newberry, S. H. Kress, Woolworth, McCrory Stores, McLellan Stores & H. L. 
Green immediately slashed prices on hearing the GE announcement). In turn, 
the price slashes by variety chains on national brands are expected to kill some of 
the appeal of off-brand or private label merchandise—hurting the manufacturer 
of medium-size brands. 


Discount houses, of course, will be more important in the distribution picture: 
Korvette & S. Klein (both in New York) immediately announced they'll add the 
GE line. In fact, it was probably New York discounter Steve Masters’ Supreme 
Court victory over GE (Tide—Nov. 8, 1957) last fall that did more than 
anything to convince GE to drop its fair trade stand (the Supreme Court 
upheld a lower court ruling that Master’s mail order subsidiary in non-fair 
trade Washington, D.C., could sell the goods at a discount to anyone living 

in a fair trade state). 


Department stores, meantime, are less jubilant, see nothing but more 
price-cutting ahead. One important New York department store buyer 
forecasts reduced co-op aid from appliance makers. 


In fact, GE’s move may have profound effects on the whole co-op advertising 
structure. It’s conceivable that GE’s move is a method for reducing its 

co-op outlay and the present abuses of co-op agreements (in 1956, GE’s small 
appliance division put $9,000,000 into co-op advertising, 80% of it in newspapers). 


By dropping fair trade, GE can go all-out on the volume pricing concept with 
bigger national advertising budget and shell out less to co-op hungry 
department stores. (This is extremely important since, according to the Assn. 
of National Advertisers, about 30% of all small appliance advertising goes 
into co-op). 
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Will Detroit 
compete with 
Europe? 


New products 
coming up: 


Summed up, GE’s reversal of its fair trade stand, and the distribution | 
upheaval it has launched, can only mean two things: first, the day of the 

low-volume high-margin selling is dead; there will be greater pressure than 
ever on pre-selling high traffic products such as small appliances with 
bigger and bigger national advertising budgets. ? 


Sametime, it seems extremely doubtful, according to veteran trade observers, 
that the proposed Federal fair trade law would bring the policy back 
(Arkansas Democrat Oren D. Harris recently introduced such a bill in the 
House of Representatives). 


a 


These insiders point out that while a Federal law would “legalize” fair trade 
nationally, it cannot counter consumer preferences for cut-price goods and 
the tendency of consumers to usurp the salesman’s role. 


Will the Big Three automakers have new small cars in the $1,600-$2,000 range 
on the market by 1960? The possibility is stronger than ever (see p. 40 for Tide’ 
special analysis of Detroit’s problems). Both General Motors and Ford now 
import small European models. But the new cars would be produced here. — 


GM’s model will reportedly have a 60-70-hp engine, a 100-102-inch wheel bas 
and will be designed more in line with current U.S. small cars than the 
European imports. 


Ford’s new small model may follow the lines of existing U.S. cars, probably — 
looking somewhat like the company 1958 four-seater Thunderbird. Chrysler i 
watching the news and probably will have its decision whether to go ahead ~ 
with a small model or not in 60 days. 


What’s holding the Big Three back? Size of the market is the answer.  __ 
Currently 300,000 small cars are sold in the U.S. With a low margin profit in 
the $1,600-$2,000-car range, Ford and GM will probably need a 2-300,000-a-yea 
car market each, to make the plunge profitable. 


Revlon has invaded the men’s toiletry field by going national with its Top 
Brass Hair Dressing for Men (after test marketing on the West Coast). The 
cosmetic marketer is spreading a multi-million ad budget for the product ‘ 
among its 3 network TV shows, newspapers and magazines. Emil Mogul is th 
agency. F 


H. V. DeViney (New Bethlehem, Pa.) will launch its Kitchen King brand pean 
butter in metal tubes. Company hopes tube packaging (under laboratory test 
for five years) will help solve the big problem of rapid spoilage, also 
predicts itll be a boon to picnickers and space-plagued food retailers. - 
Results of test marketing in western Pennsylvania will determine national — 
distribution and advertising strategy. Roland G. E. Ullman, Inc., Philadelphia 
is handling test market promotion. . 
Le Mai, Inc. (Washington, D.C.), is introducing Nesian, a greaseless all-p rp S 
skin lotion. Basically a lubricant, Nesian can also be used as suntan lotion, 
a feature to be emphasized in late spring promotion. National distribution — 
is set for next month. Advertising (via Kal, Erlich & Merrick, Washington, D.C: 
will feature TV commercials on NBC-TV’s Today and Tonight. a 
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‘To sell 
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A solitary walk along a snow-covered road in a sparsely 
settled area may perhaps lead to a small country gen- 
eral store. In contrast with such a marginal business with 
few customers, is the huge metropolitan market, bulging 
with giant self-service supermarkets with amply supplied 
shelves displaying the colorful packaging that stimulates 
the mass buying of the big city’s multi-millions. 

The 3 outstanding city and suburban areas of New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia consume nearly 1/5 of 
all U. S. Food and Grocery products. In these concen- 
rated, most profitable markets, the family coverage of 
General’ Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Supplements, 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


% 


more where more is sold 


«it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


vee 


Emphasis on Sales 


Radio and TV thins out. In these 3 top markets there is 
no substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ dominant 62% 
coverage of all families. 

Further, in 264 Industrial North and East counties— 
where 27% of total U. S. families account for over 29% 
of the nation’s grocery product purchases—FIRST 3 
MARKETS GROUP delivers an audience of 51% of all 
the families. 

To make your advertising sell more where more is sold 
PbS RS Looe nS de 

Circulation in excess of six million. 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 


Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer ‘Today’? Magazine 


Rotogravure + Colorgravure 


5 


New York 17, N.Y., News Building, 220 E. 42nd St., MUrray Hill 7-4894* Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 


San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946+* Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Blud., DUnkirk 5-3557 


\ 
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BAC asa a: 


Be dashing! Debonair! The pride er the Advertising World! Win the m 


The Saterday Evening 


GUESS THE AVERAGE WEEKLY B04 8 BONL 


FIRST PRIZE! 


Raccoon coat with matching 
_yellow-and-black Stutz! 


50 SECOND PRIZES! 


(One for each 10,000 of the 
Post’s estimated half-million 
bonus circulation.) A sports-car 
coat without matching Stutz! 


560 THIRD PRIZES! 


(One for each 10,000 of the 
Post’s new circulation rate base 
‘of 5,600,000.) A rakish devil- 
may-care straw boater! 
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Arise, advertising Influentials! (We mean 
you if you work in an agency, or in the ad- 
vertising or sales department of any national 
advertiser!) Turn to the things you can 
really count on — the abacus, Univac, your 
fingers and toes—and calculate (guess!) the 
average weekly bonus that The Saturday 


Evening Post will deliver during the first 


quarter of 1958. How else can you win the 
classic, offbeat prizes catalogued at left — 
and the fame and fortune that go with them? 


Now, some facts about the Post Bonus: 
Voluble — yea, raucous! — demand for the 
Post has rocketed circulation past the 
5.600.000 mark! This will be the new circu- 
lation rate base, effective in July. Until then, 
however, we expect to deliver an average 


AWARD WINNER! Shown above-are two of the awards our 
Stutz — 1st Prize in the Post Bonus Circulation Contest — has 
won in national competition. These medallions are on the dash. 


weekly bonus of approximately half a mi : 


: 


lion copies over the present circulation rat 


base of 5,200,000. 


All set? Guess the average weekly Pos 
Bonus! Take our estimate of 500,000 bonu 
copies. Dust off your crystal ball. Sharp 
your wits — and your pencil. Start figuring 
Run your answer through the hopper. Up 
the flagpole. And there you are. (Hint: Do 
remember the figure of approximately 
500,000 bonus copies. A thoughtless gues: 
of sixty copies would be sheer folly.) Also 
while we’ve got your attention, tell us the 
one word you associate with the Post. Send 
your entries to the address listed at right 


them now! Not a moment to lose. 
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histicated prize 


oe 


s of this or any year! 


1; RULES OF THE CONTEST 


Ise the coupon at right. Or a POST 
d (the caps are ours). Guess the 
rage weekly Post bonus for the 
t quarter of 1958. Then, write 
yn the one word you associate with 

Post. Include your name, your 
1 name, your address. 


Inly advertising INFLUENTIALS 
fined heretofore) may enter this 
test. Send in as many separate 
‘ies as you wish. 


imployees of the Post, its adver- 
1g agency and their families may 
t the contest. They may enter, 
‘they won’t win. 


ll entries become the property of 
‘Post, its assigns, heirs and such. 


March 14, 1958 


hd 
ar ye 


5.In case of a tie, entrants concerned 
will have to finish the sentence “I 
need a Stutz because...” in 25 words 
or less. (or more). Duplicate prizes? 
We had a terrible time finding even 
one Stutz! 


6.Entries must be received no later 
than March 31, this year. Mail yours 
to: POST BONUS coNTEST, Box 24-E, 
The R. H. Donnelley Corp., Mt. Ver- 
non 10, N. Y. 


7. The winner? The guy or gal who 
guesses closest to the average weekly 
circulation bonus for the first quarter 
of 1958. The bonus figure will be 
determined by the official Publisher’s 
Interim Statement to ABC for the 
period January 1 to March 31, 1958. 


-; 
I 
| 
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To: Saturday Evening Post Bonus Contest 
Box 24-E, The R. H. Donnelley Corp. 


Mt. Vernon 10, N. Y. 


Here are my Influential answers to 
your Post Circulation Bonus Contest. 


Throughout the first quar- 
ter of 1958, I believe the 
Post will deliver an aver- 
age weekly bonus of 


The one word that springs 
to my mind when’ think 
of The Saturday Evening 
Post is 


Estimated Bonus Post Word 
Name 
Position Coat Size ___ Hat Size 
Company 
Street 
City State 
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12,000 women mailed the Herald Tribune 


booklet. a 


which all adds up to $31,800.00... 


and proves that the Herald Tribune produces results! 
Get all the facts on the NEW Herald Tribune and 


it delivers the top part of the New York quality mal 
Because ... quality bwys quantity —at a profit! ; 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribun 


TODAY's VITAL NEWSPAPER | 


A European Edition of the Herald Tribune is published daily and Sunday in Pé 
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TIDINGS 


ymology 


\ new saying is finding its way into 
dison Avenue jargon. It’s not near- 
1s glamorous as “running it up the 
pole” or “smear it on the cat.” The 
-d is simply “hero.” 

in agency media director is a “hero” 
clients when he is able to buy into 
Gunsmoke.” A time sales rep is a 
ro to the agency when he offers 
m the spots everybody wants. 

Ne don’t know if the word will stick, 
One high-powered Young & Rubi- 
1 executive used “hero” three times 
2 five-minute call last week. 


iow Biz 
In NBC-TV’s Dinah Shore Show 
1e weeks ago, Ed Wynn was doing 
uest appearance with his old routine 
olving the funny hats and Rube 
dberg props. One of the props was 
oy phone, which Wynn pretended 
use to call his son. The number 
supposedly dialed was PLaza 
345. 


f you've never called that number, 
appens to belong to CBS. 


Skidoo 


Ve finally got around to doing an- 
tr Tide cocktail party indexes a 
le of weeks ago. If you've forgot- 
we rate a cocktail party on four 
jors: invitation, entertainment, re- 
ent and attendance, with 25 
ts the highest possible score in each 

We never rate the purpose of 
party, because we're smart enough 
{now which side of our hors d’oeuvre 
uttered. 

is time the party was given by 
»vepost, a member of that famous 
is publishing family which likes to 
: away motor vehicles. Some time 
« Satevepost’s sister publication, 
iday, awarded an old fire engine 
irst prize in an advertising contest. 


This time Satevepost is giving away a 
1925 Stutz as first prize in a contest 
(among advertisers and agencymen) in 
which you guess what Satevepost’s cir- 
culation bonus will be. 

Now on to the cocktail party. First, 
the invitation was in excellent taste, 
printed in antique type, eye-catching 
but not exactly soul-stirring. Our in- 
vitation rating: 20 points. It would 
have been higher if the invitation had 
been delivered by a flapper in the Stutz, 
but you can’t have everything. 

The invitation asked us to show up 
at the Crystal Ballroom of the Park 
Lane Hotel sometime between 4:30 and 
7, and show up we did. There we 
found, as entertainment, the flapper 
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stars of the off-Broadway hit, The Boy 
Friend, dressed in their 1920's cos- 
tumes—and of course, the Stutz itself 
was the center of attraction. It was a 
huge yellow and black convertible, and 
we fell in love with it at first glance. 
Entertainment rating: 25. 

On the subject of refreshment, we 
always award the full 25 points, pro- 
vided we don’t have to fight our way 
to the bar and we didn’t. We did note, 
however, that the highball glasses bore 
the imprint of The Influential. That’s 
subliminal advertising of the worst sort, 
and we must take the Satevepost (and 
BBDO, its ad agency) to task for slip- 
ping in the ad message in such a sneaky 


_ way. 


Attendance was quite good; we met 
most of our free-loading friends, and 
a few that weren’t friends before but 
are now. We give the full 25 points 
for attendance, except that the chauf- 
feur hired to drive the Stutz wasn’t 
there. It seems he worked for the late 
Harry C. Stutz, and was glad to get 
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the chance to drive one of the old cans 
again. But he wasn’t at the party. 
Attendance rating: 24. 

Total cocktail party index rating, 
therefore, is 94. In fact, we'll boost 
it to a 95 because we learned that the 
Stutz being. driven to the Park Lane, 
ran completely out of gas with its front 
wheels almost on the edge of the Crys- 
tal Ballroom floor. It had to be pushed 
in. We weren't there to see the boys 
from Satevepost and BBDO pushing a 
1925 Stutz into the Park Lane, but it’s 
worth an extra point just to know that 
it happened. 


Ugh 

There is apparently a chicken feed 
manufacturer with a warped sense of 
humor (we'll spare the names to protect 
the guilty), The manufacturer, who 
sells “chick starter, growing feed and 
egg mash,” has this advertising slogan 
for his products: “Put your trust in lay 
or bust.” 


Armoured pitch 


We are always pleased to see a com- 
pany successfully diversify its product 
line, or use its imagination to find a 
new market for an old product. Thil- 
lens Checashers, a Chicago currency 
exchange, has done nicely diversifying 
into the armed guard and armoured car 
service. Now it is seeking to get some 
customers other than banks, depart- 
ment stores and pinball machine firms. 
And we certainly give them A for imag- 
ination. 

One morning recently we received a 
direct mail piece from Thillens: sug- 
gesting ways we might use them to 
drum up advertising business. Would 
we like to get our advertising story 
across with “flourish and impact,” we 
were asked? Would we like to make 
our prime prospects “sit up and take 
notice?” If so, there was a way: “De- 
liver your message by armoured truck 
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‘and armed guards. The most arbitrary 
prospect under the sun can’t help but 
be impressed with the importance, the 
value and the urgency of your message 
when delivered into his hands by uni- 
formed, armed guards.” 

Well, we certainly had to admit Thil- 
lens had succeeded in lifting its story 


mo 


out of the humdrum morning mail. 
And if the mere idea had that much 
impact, we conjectured, what would 
happen if we really did send an ar- 
moured car and armed guard around 
to our advertisers to make a pitch? 
The only thing we can think of is how 
it will shake up some of the space 
salesmen. 


Onward 

One of our midwestern spies reports 
he has heard the advertising speech to 
end all advertising speeches. It was 
given earlier this month before the 
Advertising Club of Racine (Wis.) by 
Paul Harvey, American Broadcasting 
Network commentator. 

It was, in the words of our spy, one 


of those rousing “Fourth of July” type- 


speeches. It started off with a question. 
“Did success spoil Rock Hunter? 
Yes, it did. Hollywood has caricatured 
the modern Madison Avenue advertis- 
ing man as a jerk in a gray flannel suit. 
‘His claim to professional fame and sud- 
den success was that he maneuvered a 
sexy movie star into publicizing his 
client’s brand of lipstick. That was all 
he did. And for that he got a hand- 
some increase in income, his name on 
the door and a private key to the ex- 
ecutive washroom. ~ 
“If success spoiled Rock Hunter,” 
continued Harvey “. . . it was not his 
success but ours. You and I wet-nursed 
and nurtured a fledgling profession to 
such economic pre-eminence that many 
late-comers had only to climb aboard 
for a free ride.” 
Harvey goes on to talk about today’s 
selling (he includes advertising and pub- 
- lic relations men in the “salesmen” 
category). “Prosperity and_ plentiful 
jobs helped make us all fat. Nobody 
really wants to change that. But when 
we get fat we get lazy. And one of the 
important arts we lost was the art of 
selling. 

“Rock Hunter had it too easy,” said 
Harvey. “The 15% gravy train has been 
running in two sections. Money’s been 
plentiful, spending’s been easy. Adver- 
tising budgets have doubled in the last 
decade. So his client didn’t always de- 

_mand a full dollar’s worth for his dol- 
lar. He asked it. But he settled for less. 


?? 
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Because nes a ef sven was tax 


deductible. Copywriters pasted cliches 
together with on sweat and a minimum 
of imagination. Account — executives 
spent three-hour lunch periods yessing 
the client’s assistant and called it ‘work.’ 

“The Rock Hunters have been sell- 
ing the client a fast round of anything. 
Long-range planning has been left to 
a handful of Madison Avenue anchor 
men. But Mr. Hunter’s philosophy has 
been, ‘Anything to get the account. 
Then something to keep the client off 
his back and the commission coming in 
for the next 13 weeks. That’s not good 
enough anymore.” 

After much more of the same, Har- 
vey arrives at his point: “If this sounds 
like I’m blaming the advertising profes- 
sion for the business recession, maybe 
I am. It’s a cinch industry has recently 


produced more than you have sold! 


But if you did let that happen, you can 
reverse the trend.” 

Harvey’s conclusion, if you hadn't 
guessed, is that we all must get out 
and sell, sell, sell. We must, in Harvey's 
words, “get off our cotton-pickin’ pos- 
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teriors” and go to work. 
The line forms to the right. 


On location 

Now that Benton & Bowles. is com- 
fortably settled in its new diggings 
in the Tishman Building on Manhattan’s 
Fifth Avenue, we decided it was high 
time to take a look at the agency’s new 
offices. Aside from the building itself 
(which is also the new home of Ted 
Bates & Co.), we were interested in 
Benton & Bowles television facilities, 
particularly its new closed circuit TV 
workshop and TV viewing rooms. 

The man who gave us the scoop 
turned out to be a youthful (37) radio- 
TV vice-president, Tom McDermott. 
McDermott is the power behind B&B’s 
live TV activity, and is responsible for 
a sizable chunk of the agency’s billing, 
more than 60% of which is in broad- 
cast media. He also deserves the credit 
for B&B’s facilities which permit the 
agency to simultaneously produce and 
view TV shows and commercials right 
on the ageney premises. 

McDermott and Benton & Bowles 
“package” television series of 13 and 
26-week cycles, and many of their 
shows are quite popular: Broken Arrow, 
The Adventures of McGraw, The Web, 
and Richard Diamond (one of those 
private eye affairs). At the same time, 
the agency creates live commercials for 
a myriad of clients (filmed commercials 
are done by a different B&B group, 
but they use TV facilities). 

B&B’s TV “plant” consists of a minia- 
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ture theater ioe viewing 35 i mm. fe: 
films, four viewing rooms where cl 
can watch either closed circuit T 
rear projection films, a complete 
library, and a miniature TV studio | 
plete with production booth. The 
ter is the apple of McDermott’s 
because it permits him and his 
to work over lighting and general 
duction problems prior to the sl 
going on the air. In the past, the | 
TV boys had to rent a theater or st 
on the other side of Manhattan 
waste time and money shuttling 
and forth to iron out the kinks. _ 
To assist him, McDermott 
amassed an impressive array of 
production talent during his 15 3 
with B&B. He has hired profess 
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actors, directors and producers to 
point where McDermott’s bailiwic 
the 8th floor looks more like WV 
than B&B. We inquired about 
familiar-looking actor type who 
pened by and learned he was Fre 
Bartholomew, the former child n 
star and now TV director. 

This touch of Beverly Hills 4 
Fifth Avenue was more than we 
gained for, so we thanked McDer 
for the tour and agreed to come 
when we can find our beret, sun gl. 
and sport shirt. ~ : 


Gosh ra 
First paragraph of a news re 
we never finished reading: 
“Your chances of being bothere 
dandruff are greater if you live 
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large northern city and. . x 


Chop chop : 
If it seems to you that a lot of 
nese are smoking Admiration ¢ 
these days, you are not only obs ser 
you're right. 
There’s a good reason for it. § 
time back E. Regensburg, "an 
ers of Admiration cigars, decide 
develop a new market; the Cl 
cigar smoker. During the Chinese 
Year (which last month ushered it 
Year of the Dog), Regensburg dis 
uted its Admiration cigars in Mat 
tan’s Chinatown with imprinted | 
wraps in Chinese. 4 
Regensburg reports the sales re 
are gratifying, and that a definite} 
erence for Admiration has been et 
almost immediately among ( 
cigar smokers and Chinese reta: 
This is fine, but we ae it 


By next Chinese New Year, w 
all be smoking Hong Kong Coronas 
Peking Panatellas. 
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For over a decade the overwhelming 
demands of an expanding market for 
consumer goods created what TIDE 
named the Marketing Revolution. This 
immediate postwar period demanded 
universal distribution of mass-produced 
products as fast and as efficiently as 


possible. 


Today, as the greatest sales boom in 
U.S. history slackens, the first phase of 
this marketing revolution is over. The 
consumer advertising executive’s face 
today is very different from his postwar 
brother. He has matured. He’s more 
price-conscious, discriminating, better 
educated. His pressing needs have 
been satisfied (autos, ranch-style homes, 
appliances). In short, the consumer is 
changing, and advertising must change 


with him. 


This presents advertising executives 
with a new challenge: a new kind of 
consumer complicated by new tastes, 


population shifts and spending patterns. 


To help advertising executives face 
this challenge, TIDE’s editors and col- 
umnists have prepared this special 
24-page section defining the new 
changes in consumer habits, why they’re 
changing and what they will mean to 


executives. 
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ADVERTISING’S 
ENIGMA 


The changing consumer 


What's behind the consumer’s 


current lack of confidence? Is it 


saturation or the credit burden? 


Or are deeper, more significant 
forces creating new changes in 
spending patterns? Why are 
these forces so important to 

the U.S. economy and what do 
they mean to advertising? 

Here are the answers from leading 
sociolologists, psychologists, agency 


and company advertising executives. 


What's the matter with the U.S. consumer? He has plenty 
of spending money (disposable income hit $280 billion last year). 
He has plenty in the bank ($22 billion). He’s moving up the in- 
come ladder very fast: by 1965 the number of families with an 
income of $5,000 or over will be up by a third (see chart). On 
paper, the consumer should be quite a customer. 

Yet it becomes clearer every day that the U.S. economy is 
suffering its third (and certainly the most severe) setback since 
World War II. Appliance plants are idle. New car sales are 
way off. The signs of recession are too many even to mention. 

Some business observers ascribe the change to an overdose 
of consumer credit. They claim the credit burden ($42 billion) 
inhibits further hard goods purchases. Others claim saturation 
is the villain: in the immediate postwar decade, the public 
snapped up 54,000,000 new cars, 42,000,000 new refrigerators, 
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Number of U.S. households 
Average persons per household 


All Goods & Services—Total 
Per cent of U.S. households 
All Goods & Services—Total 
Food, Beverages & -Tobacco 


Clothing & Accessories 


Medical & Personal Care 


Home Operation & Improvement 


Home Furnishings & Equipment 


Recreation & Recreation Equipment 
Automotive 


Other Goods. & Services 


a IT RS OE IE pactecmenintiiedindaasan seaenhinenianieneiinerirmmensinmmemee eens Cast perros ‘ “a ne 


fo re’ s today’s new Mass-class ‘market _ 


where 63% of 

all U.S. families 
buy 72% of : 
all consumer goods 


Annual household income 


Average for 


All | — Under $2,000-  $3,000-  $4,000-  $5,000- $7,000- $10,000 
households $2,000 $2,999 $3,999 $4,999 : $6,999 $9,999 or more 
49,140,000 8,610,000 7,080,000 7,510,000 9,250,000 9,680,000 4,680,000 2,330,000 

33° 2.7 3.2 3.4 3.4 3.6 “$7 3.8 

$4,110 $1,933 $2,924 $3,839 = $4,363 «$5,016 —s- $6,063 _ $7,946 
100% 18% 14% 15% 19% 20% 9% 5% 

100% 9% 10% 14% 20% 24% 14% —«O% 
29% 10% 12% — 15% 20% 23% 13% ey oe 
12% 8% 9% a 20% 23% 15% 10% 

5% 11% 57 10% 14% 19% 24% 12% 10% 

19% 7% 11%: 14% © 31% 24% 14% 9% 

9% 7% 10% . | 43% 19% 26% 14% 11% 

5% 8% 9%. sam 20% 24% 14% 11% 
14% a 20% 26% 18% 9% 
ee 7% 2 8% 8% aa 20% 23% 18% 10% 


various income levels sca roughly so 


in each of the major consumer goods categor 


ing spending anata Source for all figures: Life’ Si 


Expenditures. 


. . . these factors 
are changing today's 


consumer habits: 


Consumers are becoming better-educated: 


What's happening: 


Significance: 


~ 32,000,000 new vacuum cleaners and 
11,000,000 new homes. There are even 
those who believe this slowdown in 
durable sales will die as fast as the 
recessions of 1948-49 and 1953-54, 
that a few superficial product changes 
(perhaps new tailfins or improved ice 
trays) and a new advertising theme will 
again turn the trick. 

High installment commitments and 
saturation are undoubtedly extremely 
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In 1956 20.5 million households, or 42% of the total, 
were headed by high school graduates. By 1965 at 
least 28,000,000 household heads, or 50% of the total 
number, will be high school graduates. 

By 1965 there will 
be at least 5 million college & professional school 


College enrollment is increasing. 


students—a whopping 78% gain over the number 
today. 


Education is increasingly important as a factor ex- 
plaining the factors and forces behind expenditure 
patterns. Those households whose head has some 
college education spend, on the average, nearly twice 
as much overall as those who have not gone beyond 
high school. Examples: they spend twice as much on 
housing, two-and-one-half times as much on frozen 


vegetables and juices, three times as much on photo- 


graphic equipment. 


important factors in the business slow- 
down. But there may well be a more 
sophisticated view of the problem, for 
there are highly significant signs that 
much more deep-rooted factors, both 
economic and sociological, are creating 
new changes in consumer spending pat- 
terns. 

These trends are fast transforming 
the character of the mass-class market 
of today. In turn, this changing market 


is changing advertisers from the p 
war job of fulfillmg an almost ins 
able demand (Phase I of the Markel 
Revolution) to a period of dif 

challenge affecting product design, 


‘vertising appeals, pricing and dist 


tion (Phase II of the Marketing Re 
lution). 

Probably the outstanding ocaall 
feature of today’s new spending 
terns is their similarity in the v 
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mily size and age are changing: 


Dict’s Happening: The biggest change in the life cycle of the Fant 
is occurring in households whose youngest child is aged 
10 through 19. From now until 1965 older children 
will predominate. There will be 50% more such households 
at this point in the life cycle by 1965 than 
there were in 1956. Sametime, households having younger 
children probably will decline. Households with heads. over 40 
should increase more than one-fifth. 


Significance: 


oe | 
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This trend to move older children in larger families may mean 


that the consumer who spent heavily on durable goods in the 


past must now devote more of the family budget to food, 


-clothing & education. This change, in turn, may mean ad- 
vertisers are on the threshold of a growing soft goods 
economy. For example, the average annual expenditures for 
women’s and girls’ clothing significantly increases in that 
stage of the life cycle with children over 10. Harder times 
are ahead for durable goods advertisers who, such as major 
appliance makers, depend on the now declining second stage 
of the life cycle for 51% of their total sales. 
Further, Life Consumer Study shows that when the children are 
from 10 to 19, the average household expenditure on 


ome groups. If you use the Life 
y of Consumer Expenditures as a 
chmark, you find that there is sur- 
ingly little difference in the way 
ome groups spend money. To be 
, the Life Study shows that income 
| is the predominant factor deter- 
ing spending patterns, e.g., the 
000-and-up bracket spends more 
1 other households on home furnish- 
: and equipment, and it certainly 
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consumer goods hits $4,881 vs. 
children under 10. 


does on liquor (the 5% of U.S. house- 
holds with incomes over $10,000 ac- 
count for 17% of the total liquor, 
brandy and wine sales). In many cate- 
gories, however, the differences were 
slight indeed. . 

Since divergence in Seen tes pat- 
terns by income group is growing less, 
and income distribution is flattening 
out, other factors become more impor- 
tant—sociological factors which are cor- 


$4,607 for the household with 


related with needs, tastes and pref- 
erences. As the charts on pp. 23-27 
show, factors such as education, family 
composition, occupation, age and popu- 
lation movement are almost impercept- 
ably creating new changes in spending 
patterns. 

Certainly one of the best and most. 
significant examples is the change in 
family composition. According to the 
Life Study, today’s consumer market— 
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The significant change in age groups: 


What's happening: 


The growth of households headed ‘by persons at the ends of 
the age scale—those under 30 and those over 50—will sur- 


pass the rates for those at the middle. In fact, household 
heads in the 30-39 age group probably will be fewer both 
in 1965 and 1970 than they are today. 


Age 


Unde: 30 
— 30-39 ~~ 
40-49 
/50-64 
65 and over 


Significance: 


Greater fragmentation of consumers into special markets 
such as senior citizens and teenagers means advertisers 
must reconsider copy appeals. Older household heads may 


ae 
(per cent) 


139 
21.3 
20.6 
27.2 
17.0 
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mean more conservative buying habits. 
Consumers continue to fill Interurbia: ; 
What's happening: By 1965, probably 65% of the nation’s households will be j 
in metropolitan areas compared to 59% in 1956. Most important + 
is the trek to what J. Walter Thompson calls Interurbia, that is, the ¥ 
suburban and rural areas linking large cities such as Boston, 4 
Philadelphia, New York axis. By 1965, the number of : 
households still in these metropolitan areas but outside £ 
central cities will increase at least a fourth in number. z 
Significance: Sales territories, organized on a market-by-market basis, 4 
may have to be drastically revised. With the interurban cross- ¥ 
traffic, a test market can no longer be isolated in one = 
city. Even more important, as population concentrates * 
in Interurbia, it may become uneconomic for many ad- e 
vertisers to aim at true national distribution for é 
their products. 3 
5 


and that of the last decade—is mainly 
in Stage Two of the life cycle (house- 
holds where there are children under 
10). This. group accounts for almost 
20,000,000 households—40% of the to- 
tal number of households, 56% of the 
total population, earning 42% of all 
the money and accounting for 45% of 
‘the total U.S. household expenditures. 

By 1965, although the total number 
of U.S. households will increase from 
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49,000,000 to 56,000,000, those in 
Stage Two group will drop to 18,000,- 
000 households. At the same time, those 
households in Stage Three of the life 
cycle (where children are in their 
teens) will rise by 50%—from 8,000,000 
to. 12,000,000. Also new family forma- 
tions probably won’t match the rate of 
the early 1950’s for almost a decade, 
while the population ages all the time. 

When you correlate this trend to 


larger families with older children, | 
result is a strong indication of an i 
portant. shift from a heavy dw 
goods market to one with greater e 
phasis on soft goods and services 
Dept. of Agriculture study detecte 
incipient shift two years ago). Th 
Study, for example, shows wh 
can expect: households with tee 
spend more on clothing and aece 
and cut down sharply on expen 
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Total 


White collar 
Professional 


Proprietors, managers 
Clerical & sales 


Blue collar 
Skilled 
Semiskilled 
Unskilled 


Service 


Farmers & farm workers 30.7 


Significance: 


“g sumer Se peo are changing: 


decrease even more. 


Since 1956 the number of white collar workers in the 

labor force has passed the number of blue collar workers. 

The trend to a mass-class market of white collar workers 

will continue. By 1965 there will be one-fifth more | 

proprietors & managers than today, while clerical and 

sales people will rise in number by more than one- 

fourth. Other occupational groups will expand but less rapidly, 
except the farm population, which probably will 


Employment in the major occupations of the U.S. 


Past Present Projected 
1910 1955 1956 1965 

100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
22.3 38.7 39.8 41.6 
4.6 F295 10.6 
7.3 98 9.8 9.9 
10.4 19.7. 20.5 21.1 
37.4 40.2 38.9 40.3 
11.8 13.4 13.3 14.0 
14.1 20.8 20.1 21.3 
11.5 6.0 5 5.0 
9.6 11.3 11.6 1.1 
9.8 8 7.0 


Advertising executives face two conflicting trends created 


by the increase in white collar workers. On one hand, 


advertisers must appeal to a market whose occupational 


class lines are blurring and whose tastes appear to be 


becoming more uniform. On the other hand, advertisers 


face a more discriminating set of buyers who are becoming 


choosier as they adopt the status symbols of the 


‘home appliances, compared to 
ager families. 

milarly, Life’s findings, correlated 
| the growth of larger families with 
r children, forecast a rise in con- 
®r spending on food, leisure goods 
drugs—all important to the growing 
age family. For instance, the study 
vs that the best customer for drugs 
iremedies are families headed by a 
ress executive who is 30 to 49 
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white collar worker. 


years old, whose children are 10 to 19 
years old and who lives in a big-city 
suburb. Further, expenditures for vege- 
tables, fruits and juices are the highest 
within the income groups when the 
children are 10 to 19. 

You can’t assume, of course, that the 
trends to more family expenditures on 
necessities preclude durable purchases. 
“For example,” says Life market re- 
search manager Richard H. Ostheimer, 


“the teenage household of 1965 is not 
going to be the exact counter-part of 
the household with teen-agers today. 
For one thing, it’s going to be larger. 
For another, the household head will 
tend to be more educated.” In other 
words, the bigger the house and the 
higher the education level, the greater 
the tendency to buy appliances, which 
may offset the negative trend—at least 
to a degree. 
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Aside from these changes in the 
character of the new mass-class market, 
advertisers will soon face even more 
severe sociological . obstacles. Some 
economists and sociologists, analyzing 
the great consumption of goods in the 
postwar years, think many consumers 
may be suffering from a surfeit of 
honey. They believe that the move up 
the income ladder and the accompany- 
ing buying spree have left the con- 
sumer nearly satiated. Says Stanford 
University economist Moses Abramo- 
vitz: “For the great mass of people 
in this country, what goods and services 
can do to provide nourishment, cloth- 
ing, shelter, comforts and conveniences, 
recreation and stimulation of travel is 
already being done on a fantastic 
scale.” This scale is “fantastic,” says 
Abramovitz, “not only by the standards 
of the past, but even by our standards 
today.” 

What, for advertisers, may be an 
even more serious factor is advanced 
by University of Chicago sociologist 
David Riesman, who thinks that when 
consumers adopt the ways of upper- 
middle class life, they don’t get the 
same kick out of spending any more. 

“Enormous expenditures for research 


Sociologist David Riesman: 


“I suggest that there is a tend- 
ency for people, once they are 
accustomed to upper-middle 
class norms, to lose zest for 
bounteous spending on con- 
sumer goods. It has been the 
bounty of modern industry . . . 
which has done more than al- 


and development of new, seemingly 


new, products (combined with the zeal — 
of the underprivileged to make up for 


lost time) has so far succeeded in post- 
poning the specter of satiation. Never- 
theless, the basic stockpile on which 
our society's dynamism rests—the stock- 
pile of new and significant wants—is 


badly. depleted.” 


If, as Riesman thinks, consumer 
wants and needs are being satisfied 
rapidly, he also thinks advertisers must 
face the hard truth that “he just can- 
not” sell everybody anymore. In short, 
Riesman’s. analysis suggests that ad- 
vertisers must be content with develop- 
ing specialized mass markets rather 
than trying to “sweep the boards.” 


At recent panel discussion in Chi- 


cago, Riesman illustrated this point with 
“the case of the Chrysler Co., which 
was persuaded by McCann-Erickson’s 
brilliant market research, in the early 
Fifties, that it was losing the auto mar- 
ket because only staid and sober people, 
doctors and ministers, and such, bought 
Chrysler line cars. 


“They did not give a damn if some- 
body else had a Chrysler car,” says 
Riesman. “They were just as happy if 


most anything else to make con- 
spicuous consumption obsolete 
here. It would go much too far 
to say that consumption bores 
us, but it no longer has the old 
self-evident quality. Now, it 
seems characteristic of a kind of 
vanity on the part of advertisers 
that if you find the right 


gadget, package it in the right Pee 


way, you can get everything. 
The fact is, of course, that 
differentiation is as strong as 
homogenization in the market, 
and the very effort to get 
everybody will alienate many 
bodies. If companies looked at 
their markets more in terms of 
profiles, then the markets of 
these companies would be more 
stable. If we could single out 
the particular person that would 
buy a Chrysler, or this particular 
person who would buy a Ton- 
ette, if we knew that person, a 
profile, and how to reach her, we 
would reach an ideal situation.” 


they did not. zee were e different f 
Oldsmobile buyers. — 

“Chrysler took the plunge, bea 
ing its fans, who were perhaps nine 
10% of the market, to take out af 
GM and embrace ‘everybody’ by E 
ducing a car that would appeal to 
Oldsmobile buyer. 

“In this they alienated their fi 
although some stayed with them, < 
a few have gone to Volkswagen. . 
It seems to me that in this strategy ¢ 
sees, again, the inability of the 
ducer to realize that he just can 
have everybody. It would have be 
I think, more feasible for Chrysler, 
engineering terms, to maintain 1 
lines of cars—one for its old custom 
and_ another for its prospective b 
CTS cates j 

If, as Riesman’s evomaple sugge 
the era of the specialized mass mai 
is dawning, how do you target adj 
tising and distribution to reach 
consumer you want? “If compal 
looked at their market more in te 
of profiles,” answers Riesman, % 
the markets of these companies wo 
be more stable.” : 

There are signs that more and 
researchers are beginning to w 
toward better “profiles” of the consun 

For instance, the Inter-Univer 
Committee for Research on Consui 
Behavior (Harvard, New York Ung 
sity, Yale, the Universities of Illinois: 
Michigan) has started a four-year st 
of consumer assets, savings and de 
With a $295,000 grant from the F 
Foundation, the committee will im 
view consumers concerning the 1 
tion of family saving to income, i: 
education, sex, and occupation as) 
as such things as why and how fal 
members pool their finances.* 

One of the most intriguing methog 
profiling consumers so far is that | 
gested by University of Chicago § 
ologist Rolf Meyersohn, director 
Center for the Study of Leisure. 
haps,” says Meyersohn, “adverti 
must categorize consumers along n 
subtle lines, such as psycholog 
classes.” The reason, Meyersohn L 
out, is that consumption patter 
blurring as the middle class e 
at the expense of both the uppe 
lower classes. (One example: it ‘| 
coming increasingly difficult to 
tinguish the leisure habits of fa 
workers from the rest of the cot 

In addition, says Meyersohn, tl 
of matching the product and _ thi 
vertising medium with the corr 
sonality type or psychological 
means greater emphasis on locatin 


%Lite, too, plans to publish, through 
findings based on its 1956 Study of 
Expenditures — where and when the 
buys; a comparison of consumer magaz 
on leisure pastimes, musical preter 
the family head gets to work. 
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\ Sociologist Rolf Meyersohn: 


Ba 


“The differentiations made in 
the past, which classified peo- 
_ ple quite clearly into rich and 

poor, urban and rural, educated 
and illiterate, are no longer as 
_ strong. The middle class is ex- 
_ panding at the expense of both 


‘= 


> leaders (as Riesman has pointed 
who influence their age-mates, job- 
es and play-mates. Says Meyer- 
; “Work done at Columbia Uni- 
itys Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
ch and elsewhere has isolated a 
known as ‘opinion leaders,’ peo- 
Wyso are more influential than 
ts in affecting decisions. Who they 
aries to a considerable extent with 
content of the decisions, whether 
eting or politics or entertainments.” 
wr) instance, Bureau founder Paul 
tsfeld and University of Chicago 
pssor Elihu Katz, in their book, 
Sonal Influence” (Tide—March 10, 
, find that the “large family wife” 
y to be the opinion leader who 
the tastes for coffee and cereal. 
e other hand, opinion leaders for 
. cosmetics and other “high 
on’ goods are most highly concen- 
id among “unmarried girls.” 

qually important, the Lazarsfeld- 
findings refute “the popular as- 
ption in educated circles... . that 
ship hinges largely on social class 
prestige,” symbols, which Meyer- 
Says, are becoming more and more 
2. In fact, Lazarsfeld & Co. point 
the flow of influence in house- 


KE Z 
upper and lower classes. So, 
too, the status symbols and at- 
tributes of all thesé classes, that 
is, the consumption patterns that 
might be expected from them, 
are-becoming blurred. At this 
point, marginal differentiation 
sorts out people not according to 
such groupings. We, the so- 
cial seientists as well as adver- 
tisers, perhaps must categorize 
consumers along more subtle 
lines, such as psychological 
classes. In fact, it’s likely that 
the particular meanings of par- 
ticular consumption patterns are 
dissociated altogether from any 
clear-cut social group. For one 
thing, high social status itself is 
becoming more differentiated. 
For the consumer there is no 
single success line anymore. So 
long as success in work was ac- 
claimed, the symbols of wealth 
and power could easily be recog- 
nized. But we are moving into 
a different period where success 
in work is no longer the only 
basis for stratifying society.” 


hold marketing is “horizontal,” that is, 
opinion moves within each social level, 
rather than down from level to level; 
that opinion leaders are more. heavily 
exposed to mass media than others in 
their social class. 

One of the more intriguing analyses 
of the “word-of-mouth” advertising for 
new products is a more recent Colum- 
bia study of the pattern of adoption 
of a new drug by physicians. Buying 
influence, the study shows, spread 
through four different groups of doc- 
tors: first, the “innovators,” who took 
the lead, but whose action did not re- 
sult in a great rush to follow their ex- 
ample; the “influentials,” who adopted 
the drug next and whose action was 
followed shortly by the next group, the 
“followers” (the largest group); finally, 
after a long pause, the remaining small 
group, the “diehards,” adopted the new 
drug. 

The significance of the study to ad- 
vertisers lies in the differences among 
the four groups, such as the relatively 
low professional status of both the first 
and the last group, and the fact that 


-the second group, which tended to in- 


clude the outstanding physicians, waited 
a long time before taking a chance. 


Chances are. you'll find more and 
more advertisers attempting to measure 
the relationship between personality 
differences and consumer buying pat- 
terns. At J. Walter Thompson, for ex- 
ample, psychologist Arthur Koponen is 
experimenting with a system for classi- 
fying the 5,000 families of the 
agency s Consumer Purchase Panel ac- 
cording to psychological needs (“In 
creating brand images we want a brand 
expression that will be appealing to 
and compatible with the personalities 
of our potential customer”). 

“We know the characteristics of these 
families: who they are, their income, 
family composition, education, occupa- 
tion, where they buy, the media they 
read or watch and so on. To these 
basic categories we've added a classi- 
fication according to 15 psychological 
needs” (Samples: achievement, com- 
pliance, order, exhibition, autonomy, 
dominance,  self-depreciation, endur- 


ance, aggression and change). 


“When the needs of product pur- 
chasers are defined, they can be 
matched with the needs expressed by 
people exposed to specific media or 
people in various population group- 
ings. In this way we can define the 
market in terms of psychological needs 
as we now do age and income.” 

Some examples of the relation of 
psychological needs to other character- 
istics: “People living in the west have 
a relatively high need for change, 
variety, novelty and new things, which 
make it a good area for introduction 
of new products; people in the east 
are slightly above average in their 
need for change; the Midwest is aver- 
age, and the south is below average; 
the need for change is also high among 
the younger age groups and _ higher 
among females than it is among males.” 

Why is such research so important 
in view of the new changes in con- 
sumer spending habits? Says JWT’s 
Koponen: “It is easier to create or 
change a brand image than it is to 
change the existing needs of people.” 

If the consumer’s needs and tastes 
are changing, where are they heading? 
Psychologist Ernest Dichter says this: 
“In the past, there were two main 
objections to American taste. On the 
one hand, the gaudiness and ostenta- 
tiousness of the leisure classes were 
severely criticized. On the other hand, 
critics condemned a diametrically op- 
posed American tendency: functional 
bareness, pure utilitarianism, a lack of 
refinement in daily life as well as 
manners. 

“Today the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent. We have found a widespread 
desire to move away from the purely 
functional toward the more: decorative, 
from the ‘only useful’ to the esthetically 
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satisfactory. Similarly, there is also an 
urge to get rid of flashiness and gaudi- 
ness in favor of the more moderate 
and simple. The quality of design in 
home furnishing, for instance, is in- 
creasingly important to housewives.” 

Dichter thinks this change in Ameri- 
can taste is of enormous importance 
to advertisers in many areas. He sug- 
gests that “the younger generation in 
particular demands greater simplicity 
in design. Ornate silverware, for in- 
stance, encounters much greater re- 
sistance than in the past. The new 
ideal of elegance demands simple lines 
and shuns extravagance; it tends more 
toward graciousness than toward rich- 
ness.” 

If Dichter sees a definite change in 
consumer taste, he also finds “a curious 
dichotomy manifested by the public 
today in matters of taste. People want 
to do the correct, socially accepted 
things and at the same time there is 
a growing demand for individualism. 

“Women want to learn the right way 
to set a table, to match decoration, to 
combine styles correctly. Whenever de- 
partment stores organize self-tests for 
women, the customers flock to them 
and more often than not their dura- 
tion must be extended. On the other 
hand, you have the eustomer who 
knows he has to buy a car produced 
on the assembly line, But at the same 
time he wants it to be truly his own.” 

In fact, Dichter is willing to carry 
Riesman’s suggestion of “a specialized 
mass market” to the ultimate: “More 
attention: may have to be paid to the 
car’s adaptability to the individual own- 
ers needs. You may even have a man’s 
car, a woman’s car, son’s and daughter’s 
cars, or cars designed for different 
functions—for long trips, short trips, 
summer, for winter.” 

Dichter thinks, too, that advertisers 
cannot discount the increase of foreign 
influence on the American taste: “The 
fact that there has been such an in- 
crease in the purchase ‘of small Eu- 
ropean cars and sports cars indicates 
a strong desire for individuality and 
new styles. We also find this in the 
growing taste for wine drinking, an 
outgrowth of the increasing number of 
visits Americans are making to Europe:” 

Aside from foreign influences, 
Dichter finds another important psy- 
chological involved in the new tastes of 
consumers. “Heroism, ruggedness, ex- 
trovert bragging, super-maleness, in- 
difference to comfort and to refine- 
ment are much less qualities in our 
daily fight for survival and success than 
they used to be. Instead, we rely on 
much more ‘civilized’ virtues. And cul- 
ture has become contagious.” 

What does Dichter think these new 
taste trends mean to advertisers? “The 
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pe enh aT ect ST RRL LE OA OED 


General Electric’s Fred Borch: 


“Our standard of living pro- 
vides an ever-mounting variety 
of goods, with a constantly di- 
minishing compulsion to pur- 
chase any of them. The con- 
sumer’s growing discretionary 
power causes mink coats to 
compete with cars, vacations, 


with appliances and_ similar 


goods. Are folks going to want — 
more leisure or more income? — 

Do they buy foreign cars as 
prestige symbols or money- 
savers? These are some of the 
crucial questions for advertis- 
ers and their media.” 


Psychologist Ernest Dichter: 


“Today's buyer is bewildered 
by our abundance and tech- 
nical progress. He is afflicted 
with a ‘misery of choice. 
This leads to a sort of double- 
headed confusion which one 
advertiser _ described to me 
thus: ‘My customers think they 
know more—but at the same 
time they ask a million ques- 
tions.’ You also notice a grow- 
ing tendency to postpone buy- 
ing—to ‘stall. All this sug- 
gests that the new market de- ° 
mands unorthodox and modern — 
approaches.” 


JWT’s Norman Strouse: 


change in consumer buying 

habits is to be found in our 

increasing mobility. A year 

from today, 34,000,000 people 

(about 20% of our civilian pop-— 
ulation) will be living in still 
different locations. As people 
move, greater emphasis is 
attached to brand loyalties. 
The consumer who likes and— 
buys Lux Soap, ScotTissue and 
Shell Gas in New York will 
carry with him strong prefer- 
ences for these brands when he 
moves to California.” 


% 
j 
“Perhaps the most significant j 
q 
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e's Ed Miller: 


ne interesting area ~ that 
tht be explored is not a 
igetary study on how peo- 

spend their money, but 
ssibly, more importantly, a 
dy of how people spend 
ir lives. The theory is that 
» determination for the 
nding of money is guided 
sically by how you want to 
nd your time, what it is 
wth. In short, the money 
nenditure pattern may follow 
2 pattern determined by you 
the way you want to live, 
d the way you want to al- 
ate your leisure time.” 


\ 
20 Burnett: 


feel the most significant 
ange in buying habits has 
en the fact that the con- 
mer is buying more in less 
ne than ever before. For 
ample, in shopping for food, 
housewife now buys twice 
number of items per trip 
yan she did 10 years ago, and 
2 just naturally can’t give the 
ought to each purchase that 
e used to. In all purchases, 
ve consumer is forced to make 
uying decisions quickly—more 
an ever before he is buying 
1 the basis of instinct, rather 
an on conscious choice.” 


pote, Cone & Belding’s Fax 


| by buying habits we mean 
ings that people buy, then 
le most significant change, I 
‘lieve, is the swing to luxury. 
1 luxury, I mean services and 
n-essential goods — such as . 
ozen foods, auto radios, white 
il tires, labor-saving devices, 
ation travel, baby sitters, 
i. If by buying habits, we 
2an the way people buy, then 


j 


} 


believe, the tremendous in- 


2 most significant change is, , 


demand for new elegance, for greater 
decorative values, for more individual- 
ity in the face of assembly-line pro- 
duction, the whole contemporary esthe- 
tic trend will increasingly influence the 
competitive efforts of American indus- 
try. 

“When physical differences among 
products are negligible, it will be the 
product which catches up with the 
esthetic demands of the public that 
will inevitably run away with the field. 

“Advertising has a real role to play 
in this national development. It must 
not only underscore the new esthetic 
values of the product it sells, but every 
page must in itself become an inviting 
and satisfactory experience. for the 
reader. 

“Layout and artwork themselves can 
do as much if not more than the copy 
can in conveying to the consumer that 
his intimate demands are understood, 
appreciated and satisfied.” 

Today’s new consumer tastes and 
spending habits are perhaps best 
summed up by an advertising agency 
executive and an industrial designer. 

Says Kenyon & Eckhardt president 
William Lewis: “The consumer has 
shown increasing sophistication in buy- 
ing, and a demand for and willingness 
to accept the new. . . . Consumers 
have changed their habits by doing 
the buying themselves rather than be- 
ing sold by salesmen.” 

Concludes industrial designer Henry 
Dreyfuss: “The manufacturer who tries 
to delude the public with the veneer 
of obsolescence, ends up deluding him- 
self. If he can get away with putting 
a new jacket on an old product, why 
improve the product? But while one 
manufacturer is using ‘artificial obso- 
lescense, another is capitalizing on 
“genuine obsolescence.’ 

“The realistic manufacturer is work- 
ing toward fundamental improvement 
in his product that will give the con- 
sumer a really convincing reason for 
trading in the old model. For planned 
obsolescence is doomed to create pan- 
icky, distrustful purchasers. And _ ulti- 
mately, its the better mousetrap, not 
the flashier one, that brings the world 
to your door.” |_| 


on the following pages, Tide 
analyzes why Detroit is colliding 
with the changing consumer, 
what critic Gilbert Seldes, the 
Tide Leadership Panel and Tide 


columnists think are the important 


consumer trends to watch. . . 
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Fun 
with the 
_ feedback 


by Gilbert Seldes 


In this second of a series 

of advertising critiques, this 
distinguished social philosopher 
analyzes what happens when 
virtually identical ads are 
repeated everywhere for 

the same product. 


> I have noticed, in the past few weeks, 
a new tone of voice in the utterances 
of people who are explaining “the econ- 
omy.” It isn’t exactly anger—it’s more a 
mixture of irritation and disappoint- 
ment and the source of it is “the con- 
sumer.” The complaint is that he’s not 
acting properly. He’s got money and 
he isn’t buying. He gets a thumping 
raise in salary and there’s a “lag” be- 
fore he begins to spend his extra dough. 
As an old student of tones of voice be- 
tween 1929 and 1932, I am not likely 
to belittle the significance of this new 
tone. I suggest that as far as advertis- 
ing is concerned, the principle of the 
feedback might be helpful. 

Norbert Wiener has a simple defini- 
tion of the feedback in his book The 
Human Use of Human Beings: “Feed- 
back is the control of a system by re- 
inserting into the system the results of 
its performance.” A very simple ex- 
ample is the operation of your thermo- 
stat: when the temperature of your 
room reaches the figure on your ther- 
mostat, this information is relayed to 
the furnace which automatically turns 
itself off. 

I believe most advertising today 
neglects this principle. When it has 
persuaded 10,000,000 people to use 
steel or buy a particular brand of chew- 
ing gum, the fact that these people are 
using steel and chewing gum must be 
fed back into the system and the ad- 
vertising changed accordingly. One ap- 


Courtesy Arnold Newman 


It seems to me that 
tine - tenths of all ad- 

rtising is addressed 
af present fo... new 
sustomers. By this em- 
shasis, the advertiser 
leaves his loyal patron 
yulnerable to appeals 
of all competitors.” 


| would be to another 10,000,000 
» need to be freshly educated. 

ut the 10,000,000 who have already 
ned their lesson do not need, and 
sibly resent, the same advertising 
eal. They need only to be per- 
ded to continue—which is not the 
ie thing as to begin. So the appeal 
st be different also. 


t seems to me that nine-tenths of all 
ertising is addressed at present to 
‘inners, new customers. In certain 
ss products the dominant tone varies 
ween a wheedle and a command, but 
theme is the same: stop using what- 
r you are using and start using this. 
@ operative word is “switch.” 

By this emphasis, the advertiser 
ves his loyal patron vulnerable to 
seals of all his competitors. I have 
statistics on the matter, but as a 
nmonsense guess I’d say that of all 
‘people buying Muggles today, nine- 
ths bought them yesterday and prob- 
y 75% have stuck with Muggles for 
ear. But this is the result of satis- 
tion with the product and not of the 
ertising which has passed all these 
bple by in an eager pursuit of 10% 
someone else’s customers. The adver- 
bg system has gone on operating 
if it hadn’t had any effect at all. 

r e testing of ads also neglects the 
‘back, It is like the sneak preview 
the movie and the use of the Stan- 
Lazarsfeld register of likes and dis- 
fs for programs. They tell us some- 
ng, but what they tell us is limited 
tause the great, glaring, outstanding 
about the people making their 
rerences known has not been fed 
‘K into the system of inquiry: the 
that, with the most insignificant 
pptions, these people have seen 


rams already. They cannot possi- 
| tell us what non-regulars might 
;, they offer no hint on extending the 
fence. You put one ad in half the 
| of a magazine and a slightly dif- 
ir in the other half, and the testi- 
ty you get doesn’t begin to tell 
what a third, totally different, kind 
\d could do for you. 


ra 
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idreds of movies and thousands of — 


——_——$—$—$—$ > In everyday practice, the most con- 


spicuous failure to use the feedback is 
in the repetition of virtually identical 
ads on a single program, on a single 
night, over a period of time, and this is 
as true of billboards as it is of maga- 
zine pages or television commercials. 
The argument for this kind of satura- 
tion is impressive. At the end of the 
line you arrive at that blessed state 
known, as_ product-identification. In 
your wildest dreams you never see 
Betty Furness opening a closet door or 
a trapdoor. 

Am I suggesting that Westinghouse 
might have varied the commercials? I 
stand a better chance of escaping com- 
mitment to an asylum if I pretend that 
you have misunderstood me, but the 
simple fact is that, flying in the face 
of all experience and all catchwords, 
this is exactly what I do mean. I mean 
that after the identification “Furness- 
refrigerator’ had been established, it 
would have done no harm to have an- 
other person appear with Miss Furness 
and then, on occasion, to have a pitch- 
man for electric razors do the Westing- 
house commercial. Even the people 
who didn’t like the change would be 
grateful—the next time Betty appeared. 

(Between writing this and getting a 
galley-proof I saw a Westinghouse com- 
mercial which embodied every sugges- 
tion made here. In addition, there were 
bits of a singing commercial and a very 
sprightly animation. There was, in 
fact, such a copiousness of advertising 
styles that at moments you couldn’t be 
sure it was Westinghouse. The ques- 
tion is whether these changes shouldn’t 
have been made five years ago—and 
without having to go to Hollywood 
with Studio One.) 


> The sacredness of the repetition for- 
mula appeared in advertising long be- 
fore radio made “same time—same sta- 
tion” (with its overtone of “same jokes”) 


“In everyday practice, 
the most conspicuous 
failure to use the feed- 
back is in the repetition 
of virtually identical 
ads everywhere... The 
argument for this kind 


of saturation is impres- 
sive. But, oddly enough, 
the advertising system 
goes on operating as if 
it hadn‘t had any effect 
at all.” 


familiar. It seems to me that when 1 
was a child and everything about 
railroad travel was exciting to me, I 
got tired of the Bull Durham bill- 
boards, even of the way they ticked 
off the progress I was making: 63 miles 
to New York—62 miles to New York— 
until once I caught “8,456 miles to 
Pekin” and thereafter I always tried 
to catch that one sign. 


Even radio and television have to 
an extent a lesson to teach their ad- 
vertisers. The most durable of all the 
comedians is Jack Benny and the rea- 
son he stays up there is that while he 
does use the same joke, he and his 
writers have a hundred variations on 
the theme. Part of the fun is in think- 
ing for a moment that this time Jack 
isn’t going to be avaricious—and then 
comes the joyful moment of recognition 
that it’s old Jack Benny after all. 


> But with a product, apparently you 
can’t take chances. The pattern is sac- 
red—so that often enough an appli- 
ance or a cosmetic which is “new— 
New—NEW” seems old and tired be- 
cause the commercial presenting it is 
old and tired. The sponsors have the 
disastrous figures on those who do not 
watch the commercials and the even 
more disastrous ones on those who 
watch and in a subversive way refuse 
to remember or identify. I suggest that 
they now get themselves one more 
batch of figures. 


Probably they exist—I’ve never heard 
them mentioned. They are the figures 
on the percentage of audience watching 
a program-series for the first, tenth, 
hundreth, etcth, time. I am_ thinking 
particularly of those panel and quiz 
programs which constantly inject new 
people, new questions, into a fixed 
frame. Here you have a parallel to the 
failure of feedback I mentioned before, 
addressing the commercial to the non- 
user of the product to persuade him to 
switch. Only in this case the commer- 
cial assumes that the consumer not 
only uses a different product, but has 
seldom if ever seen this program be- 
fore. On the face of it, without statis- 
tics, this is nonsense. And if the pro- 
gram has to have something fresh each 
time to keep the audience coming, why 
doesn’t the commercial? 

I know that you can’t have a new 
commercial every week. You can have 
enough to keep changing and alternat- 
ing. In the end, even the most effec- 
tive ones yield to the necessities of 
life—they are altered or discarded. And 
sometimes brought back, looking fresh 
and new. One such is the slogan “even- 
tually—why not now?” It ought to be 
on every copy-writer’s desk—right next 
to whatever comic card he’s got there 
to keep his mind off his work. a 
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ONE 
ADMAN’S 
OPINION 


by Lester Leber 


CHANGING ADVERTISING FOR 
THE CHANGING CONSUMER 


Contrasting today’s buying attitude 
with that of the post-war period puts 
into sharp focus the need for sharper 
advertising. Actually, this need has 
always been with us and has long been 
recognized by successful marketers. 
Now it should be apparent to all adver- 
tisers, for reasons outlined elsewhere 
in this issue. 

During the years when almost every- 
body was anxious to buy almost any- 
thing, the path of least resistance was 
not necessarily dangerous. In 1958 it 
can well lead to disaster. The easy, 
obvious thought or deed is simply not 
going to be enough. 

The changes that are called for in 
this more rugged climate cover every 
phase of advertising. Let's consider 
some of them. 


There is a certain 
relief in change. 
Washington Irving 


The Product 


If there ever was a time for new 
ideas in merchandise and services, this 
is it. Not just a design change for the 
sake of styling obsolescence but im- 
provements that carry obvious con- 
sumer benefits. Not “Revolutionary” 
in a headline but revolutionary in an 
engineering sense. Like automatic 
‘transmissions in cars; aerosols and 
squeeze bottles in packaging; 60-second 
prints in photography; detergents in 
cleansers; transistors in portable radios. 

This phase we leave to our laboratory 
brethren with every confidence that 
they will create advertisable changes in 
the future as they have in the past, 
providing they are sufficiently encour- 
aged and supported by management. 


For all that moveth 
doth in Change delight. 
Edmund Spenser 
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Visualization 

The importance of looking different 
comes next to being different. Not dif- 
ferent in the sense of a bearded lady 
but in the sense of a beautiful, well- 
groomed woman. She attracts atten- 
tion not because of being grotesque but 
because of being right. She looks casual 
but hours of effort and thousands of 
dollars went into putting the picture 
together. 

Creating a distinctive image in ad- 
vertising requires not only time and 
money but courage and imagination. 
Jello’s gay look. Capezio’s mad look. 
DeBeer’s romantic look. Olin Alumi- 
num’s new look.  Frigidaire’s sheer 
look. Marlboro’s masculine look. Smir- 
noff Vodka’s sophisticated look. Con- 
tainer Corporation’s esthetic look. Lord 
& Taylor’s high fashion look. Macy’s 
mass look. 


These advertisers have achieved im- 
mediately recognized personalities. Oth- 
ers can and should do the same. 


Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance, 
and Change? To these all 
things are subject. 
Shelley 


Copy 


Lazy, hackneyed writing must yield 
to bright, crisper, fresher phraseology. 

Glance through any magazine or 
newspaper, or listen to any announcer, 
and notice the adjectives that are wasted 
words because they've ceased to have 
any real meaning. Wonderful. Sen- 
sational. Amazing. Beautifully styled 
and sensibly priced. Revolutionary. 
Finest premium quality. Exclusive. 
Famous. Long-lasting. (All these are 
from one issue of one magazine and 
it’s only a partial list.) 

The same holds true of headlines: 


New! Now! Get the Best! Great! 
Out of this world! (All from that same 
magazine.) 


Contrast this kind of writing with 
Nestle’s “If this isn’t the most luscious 


- 


fudge you’ve ever made, we'll eat 


Edsel’s “The most beautiful thing 
ever happened to horse power.’—. 
Seltzer’s “Relief is just a swallow av 
—British Travel Association’s “You 
yourself walking . . . coat-over-shou 
spring-in-your-feet. | There’s* a 
Century inn just around the cc 
where the cider’s as cool as apples 
the welcome’s as warm as toast.” 
Yes, there are imaginative, con 
ing, desire-building ways to tell a | 
mercial story . . . but they shoul 
the rule rather than the exception. 


Change is not made 
without inconvenience 
even from worse to better. 
Richard Hooker 


Media 

Just as the same old product, 
same old pictures and the same 
words are out-of-date-in-58, the t 
tional ways of buying space or ~ 
must be re-examined. 

A half hour a week on the s 
channel at the same time doesn’t 
sess the impact of Du Pont’s shoy 
the-month. A full page in newspa 
is not as dynamic as TWA’s half 
depth across two facing pages. ~ 
money spent by Helene Curtis 5} 
Net for a magazine spread with a 3 
up” coupon in the middle would 
have bought as much if it had 
conventionally allocated. | Amer 
Airlines’ all-night broadcasting of g 
music is another daring buy. -f 

Media that look down their n 
at “unusual” proposals will one 
look down in the mouth. Adverti 
that seek off-beat units are seél 
extra attention and extra sales. _ 


With the dead there is 


there is no change. 
Macaulay 


Common denominator 


The consumer is changing. 
tising must change accordingly. | 
of it has already done so and is ak 
doing so. The rest of it must mea 
up on those twin essentials . . . 
and guts. 
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“That guy’s never around when you want him.” 
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Togetherness A MARKETING NEWSLETTER 


WHAT MAKES 
WOMEN BUY 


% The trademark of 


McCalls 


the magazine of Togetherness 
.. circulation now 
more than 5,300,000 


_ eee eee eT 
ers, 


Are women different today? Have the patterns of today‘ 7 
American living changed the way they eye and buy? 


A dynamic young advertising woman named Janet Wolff (who juggles a 
top copy job at J. Walter Thompson with a family life involving a doctor- 
husband and three children) has written a book which is about as com- 
plete a portrait of today’s feminine purchaser as any marketer could — 
want. Because the book so skillfully defines today’s Togetherness motiva-— 
tions — and makes a strong case for the magazines which serve them — 
we decided to peer further with her at the modern Eve. 4 
Conversational quotes from the authoritative author of “WHAT a 
WOMEN BUY”: 


On sharing: a 


“Today’s woman practically feels guilty if she’s having an unshared | 
pleasure. In her own mind, the ideal woman puts family first— spends 
her money not just on self-centered pleasures—but chiefly on things vo 
have enjoyment and meaning for the whole family.” 3 


On home: 


“A home to a woman is not a completely tangible thing—a white house, 
four walls, sofa and chairs—but a feeling, a feeling about herself, 
husband, and her family. The home is a woman’s pivot. In it she achieves - 
her meaning for living—her love and attachment for her husband. She 
may leave home briefly to work or to travel, but she always returns, because 
home is always part of her being. So it would stand to reason that whatever 
product or service can be made a real part of her home concept reaches i 
deeply into her life.” 


On career women and their children: 


“When my son Johnnie was asked if he didn’t want his mother to stay 
home, he replied, ‘I like my mother to work because it makes her happ y. 
It’s my feeling that a happy mother is usually a good mother.” a ' 


On women and magazines: 


“It is only natural that women are the greatest readers of magazine 
— and that magazines read by women are such an important force 
America. A woman’s inward turn of mind—her need for self-esteem 
identification—her dislike of present-day isolation—and the balanced d 
towards imaginative escape and a desire to improve her real personal y 
— all turn the American woman toward magazines. And, of course. 
great and abiding interest in her family and home is a tremendous drive 


toward magazine reading, too.” a : 
Copyright 1958 McCall Corporatic 


THE 
WOMAN'S 
VIEWPOINT 


SF. /-s 


by Dorothy Diamond 


WOMAN LOOKS AT THE FUTURE 
[en years ago this columnist turned 
yn an invitation to a press junket on 
bert R. Young’s private railroad car, 
ok hands with the boss, covered her 
ice typewriter for the last time and 
red from the job of full-time Tide 
ff writer to take up the occupation 
housewife. 

t was a time when the men were 
ently returned from war, when ma- 
nity clothes vied in popularity with 
ws New Look, when apartments 
re sought as eagerly as uranium— 
1 were just about as hard to find. 
Although we knew people in the 
yarbs, we neither envied nor desired 
emulate them. But then the babies 
t were being hatched at a record 
» became of school age, parents 
ked at the poor quality of public 
ool education and the high cost of 
vate school tuition—and the exodus 
suburbia was on. (If the new house 
s at all impressive, taxes and upkeep 
unted higher than tuition bills, -but 
matter.) 

it was a time when the “little 
man’s’ control over the dollar began 
command flattering respect in the 
siness world and when a column 
led “The Woman’s Viewpoint” made 
debut in Tide. 

“or the average wife and mother, 
marketing revolution of the last 10 
ts.has been an exciting period that 
» had enormous impact upon our 
°8. 


iCOUNT HOUSES AND 
'-IT YOURSELF 


ts been a decade when incredibly 
alike houses, resembling overgrown 
ages, blighted the landscape—each 
ting a television antenna in its 
nm. When the mink coat became a 


and the mink stole a common- 


When furniture became “con- 
porary,” living became more “cas- 
” and we gazed at the world through 
ure windows. When two-tone cars 
two-tone coiffures injected a note 
forightness onto the scene. When 
+S ice replaced sales people, when 


{ 


supermarkets started selling everything 
from diapers to diamonds, when dis- 
count houses became socially accept- 
able shopping haunts (and broke pre- 
cedent with the rudeness‘of their help), 
when outlying shopping centers eclipsed 
Main Street. When freezer sales flour- 
ished, when housewives learned to de- 
frost dinner from ready-prepared foods, 
when electric appliances looked like 
the answer to the virtual disappearance 
of full-time domestic help and the fre- 
netic pace of life. (Never mind do-it- 
yourself, I'll take Hilda back again.) 
When we anointed our faces with fan- 
tastically expensive queen bee jelly, 
talked to each other on colored tele- 
phones, banished germs with antibiotics 
and banished jitters with tranquillizers, 
and hoarded trading stamps. Now, as 
Tide underscores in this issue, we are 


at the end of an era and on the 
threshold of a new one. What of the 
future? 


Sitting in a snug split-level, with the 
washer-dryer humming in the kitchen 
and the second car available in the 
carport, many a housewife may feel 
that her major wants are satisfied. To 
her husband, her attitude is a welcome 
relief. To the economy, it’s anathema. 
In fact, at this juncture, forty million 
extravagant wives would be the best 
possible thing for the nation. 


How then can we induce women 
to spend? (Since consumer income is 
now dropping, spending is apt to mean 
drawing from savings.) 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


As a housewife-columnist, I don’t 
presume ito know what preventive 
medicine will stave off a depression. 
But I herewith prescribe 10 sugges- 
tions for getting women to loosen their 
grip on their wallets and checkbooks: 


1) Give us more automation in our 
homes. (And, please, ignore psycholo- 
gists who claim that we “resent” our 
appliances. A busy young mother or 
working wife doesn’t resent her dish- 
washer any more than her husband 
resents his power lawn mower.) 


‘ing devices we already have. 


Take the labor out of the labor sav- 
Invent 
new ones to spare us work. (My fa- 
vorite would be a robot that would 
unload all the grocery bags and file 
the food in cupboards). Lower the 
cost and raise the caliber of servicing. 

2) Make it easier all along the line 
for us to buy. (Sometimes it gets to 
be too much bother, what with recal- 
citrant sales help, inadequate point- 
of-sale information and the arrival of 
a product that in performance is not 
even a kissing cousin to the store 
model.) 

3) Remember that, while women are 
swayed primarily by price and the con- 
venience of one-stop shopping, while 
they don’t mind self-service and some- 
times even enjoy it, they also respond 
to a pleasant atmosphere and to the 
personal touch: As discount houses 
and supermarkets intensify their strug- 
gle, as other retailers find ways of slash- 
ing prices, I think that even rough-and- 
tumble economy operators will have to 
try and make shopping an enjoyable 
experience. As for old-line stores, it’s 
their only salvation. They should also 
do a better job of coordinating mer- 
chandise and should offer more guid- 
ance in buying via advertising. 

4) Upgrade design and color for. in- 
expensive items. Whenever possible 
(and usually it doesn’t cost much more) 
cater to the upper 5% of the population 
instead of the lower 25%, 

5) Offer more house for less money. 
Increased use of prefabrication may be 
one method. Also, since the kitchen 
has been established as a status symbol, 
promote a companion. The bathroom? 

6) Tie in with the trend to “casual” 
living wherever you can. 

7) Make apparel less grotesque, more 
feminine. The desperate attempt to 
create obsolescence has resulted in ugli- 
ness and has caused many women to 
retreat from the main stream of fashion. 

8) Enlarge the repertoire of heat- 
and-eat foods and, as I have implored, 
make them edible as well as easy-to-fix. 

9) Advertise! Advertise! Advertise! 
To produce ads of distinction, abandon 
sterile and trite formulae, experiment 
with sincerity and originality, appeal to 
women’s love of beauty through artistic 
use of props and color. (The Ivory 
Snow ad of last month is a stellar ex- 
ample of what can be done). - 

10) And, finally, develop “miracle” 
products that are really miracles. A 
fortune awaits whoever markets: 

e A detergent that really gets soiled 
clothes “whiter than white.” 

e An inexpensive antibiotic with no 
unpleasant side effects. 


e A face cream that makes a woman 
of 40 look like a woman of 20. 
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The Chicago Su 


amilies thai 


n Chicago more people under 45 read the Sun-Time 


THE NEW CHICAGO 


ul 


¢ CHICAGO 
Sun-Times Plaza 
WHitehall 3-3000 


NEW YORK 
250 Park Avenue 
a YUkon 6-7535 


FACT! The latest Chicago Daily 
Newspaper Coverage and Duplica- 
tion Study proves that more people in 
Chicago under 45 read the Sun-Times 
than any other Chicago paper. These 
Sun-Times readers are the parents of 
the large families — dependent chil- 
dren still living at home. They are the 
buyingest people...the ones you 
must reach to sell your products big! 

This alert and active young market 
prefers the new Sun-Times because it 
is the newspaper where great things 
are happening! Now doing business in 
the world’s most modern newspaper 
plant, Sun-Timesmen have the very 
finest facilities for presenting fast, 
accurate, interesting coverage of the 


news — all the news! 


imes 


‘Two of the many outstanding 
personalities who help make the 
Sun-Times a Chicago favorite 


“Your Problems,” Ann Landers’ 
wise and witty personal advice 
column is read avidly every 
day by hundreds of thousands 
of Chicagoans. 


Red Smith’s timely, accurate 
and entertaining sports column 
appears daily in the Sun-Times 
—is the most widely quoted by 
Chicagoland sports fans. 


A look behind the scenes at the 


world’s most modern facilities! 


sd 


These new high-speed presses 
offer the greatest possible flex- 
ibility in full-color printing 
throughout the paper. They 
are the only newspaper presses 
in Chicago capable of this ver- 
satility. They can produce 128- 
page newspapers at the rate 
of 52,000 an hour. 


Shown here is the Sun-Times’ 
ingenious new Letter-fax, a 
newly developed electric eye 
device for super-fast transmis- 
sion of last-minute city news 
to the paper. This — and many 
other innovations — makes the 
Sun-Times one of the world’s 
most efficient newspapers. 


WHERE GREAT THINGS ARE HAPPENING! 
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DETROIT COLLIDES 


U.S. automobile manufacturers hav 


long maintained they build cars the wa 


people want them. But there are strong indicatior 


that American cars and American car buyers are at odd 


One sign is sagging car sales, which have heade 


downward since 1955 while foreign car sal 


have almost doubled every year. Here is th 


prime exmiple of an industry that got out of ste 


with the changing consume 


No group hates the idea of a re- 
cession more than America’s..auto- 
mobile _ manufacturers’ The entire 
marketing philosophy -of the auto 
industry is based on the dual principles 
of trading in and trading up, and 
nothing can dampen consumer en- 
thusiasm for both of these more than 
an economic slowdown. 

Yet despite their aversion tothe idea 
of a recession,-auto makers are cur- 
rently” receptive to the theory that 
they’re in the midst of a recession, and 
that their plight is a result of it. The 
recession, with its production cutbacks, 
stockpiled inventories, unemployment, 
economic uncertainty and consumer 
hesitancy, is an adequate and accept- 
able answer to the question of why 
consumers aren't buying more cars than 
they did last year or the year before. 

However, there is a distinct possi- 
bility that auto sales and the recession 
may be somewhat similar to the 
chicken and the egg. Automobile 


manufacturers would be hesitant to. 


think that consumer disinterest in new 
cars may be a key factor behind the 
recession. After all, auto men can 
logically assure themselves, there “is 
reliable proof that the public is satis- 
fied with the product. Didn’t they buy 
almost 8,000,000 cars in 1955, another 


6,000,000. in 1956, and about 5,800,000 . 
-in 1957? If the public was satisfied 


with the product then, they must be 
satisfied with it today. The only prob- 
lem, auto men conclude, is that con- 
sumers aren’t ready to spend yet. 


> Yet an objective analysis of the auto- 


mobile industry—its attitude, its pre 
uct design theories and its marketi 
strategies—must lead to another cc 
clusion. Clearly, the automobile 
dustry is going in one direction and 
consumers in another. Consumers ¢ 
changing—in fact, have already chang 
—and the automobile industry isn’t. 

The first tangible evidence is tl 
consumer discretionary spending poy 
this year is more than able to supp 
a market of at least 8,000,000 new « 
sales. For in 1955, when that ma 
cars were sold, discretionary spendi 
power (that amount of money | 
after food, clothing and other nee 
saries are deducted from total d 
posable income) amounted to $15¢ 
billions And this year, when the | 
dustry will be lucky to sell 5,500,0 

cars, total discretionary spending pow 
ionid reach $180 billion. 

There is one strong objection to d 
theory, and it is voiced by auto make 
at every opportunity: 5,500,000 ne 
car sales may not be great, but 1 
still good. However the fallacy in 
argument lies in a comparison of the 
5,500,000 new car sales with the | 
dustry’s: market potential. for, 1958: _ 


e First, of all those customers w 
bought new cars in 1955, about 5,00 


“000 have paid for their cars in ft 


Presumably they can be — 
the market for 1958 cars. 


e Almost all of the remaining 3,00! 


“000 will make their final ee 


year, putting them also in the catego 
of prospective new car buyers. 


e Of all these customers who. 
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sw cars in 1956, almost 2,000,000 of 
em have paid for their cars in full. 
nd another 2,000,000 have made 
kough payments on their 1956 cars 
| put them in a good trading position 
1 a 1958 car. 

Finally, about 5,000,000 cars will be 
rapped in 1958. Those 5,000,000 
rmer car owners won't remain on 
ot too long. 


When you add it up, it means that 
me 17,000,000 U.S. families are po- 
ntial customers for a new car. And 
hen you look at estimated 1958 sales 
5,900,000 in this light, the figure 
) longer looks so impressive. 

There is even stronger proof that the 
itomobile industry is going one way 
id its customers another. Last year, 
eign car sales in this country totaled 
90,000 units (about double the 1956 
gure), and sales are still climbing so 
st that 1958 foreign car sales can 
isily reach 300,000. Even the more 
mservative authorities are willing to 
et the total reaches at least 500,000 
y 1960. 

The real significance, though, is not 
i the size of the market (even with 
ules of 300,000, foreign cars would 
aly account for 6% of a poor 5,000,- 
O-aunit year). The significance lies in 
e fact that foreign cars comprise the 
ily growth segment of the automobile 
arket. For three years, automobile 
les have been heading speedily 
wnward; over those same _ three 
ars, foreign car sales have soared. 


‘The question, then (one not  in- 
quently asked in Detroit conference 
toms), is why more Americans aren’t 
ying American cars. And the answer 
ff there is any pat answer—is that 
nericans aren't buying American cars 
* three reasons: they aren’t ready to 
4 into hock for an. outdated. status 
mbol; they have other things they 
mt to spend their money on; and 
ny of them just don’t care for the 
jduct they're being offered—with the 
ther price tag that goes with it. 

It’s no secret that the U.S. public 
3 been on a spending spree of major 


also no secret that Americans today 
changing. They are not opposed to 
“idea of going into debt; it is an 


WITH THE CONSUMER > 


accepted pattern of living. It’s simply 
that with their 50% greater disposable 
income ($206.1 billion in 1950, com- 
pared to an estimated $310 billion in 
1958), consumers have acquired new 
tastes, desires and status symbols. 

Mere automobile ownership, how- 
ever, is not among the new status 
symbols; in fact, it’s become common- 
place. In 1957, according to Look 
Magazine’s Automobile Survey,* 73% of 
all U.S. households (or 36,450,000 out 
of 49,900,000) own at least one car. 
Even more significant, social scientists 
now find that a new car in the drive- 
way is not the status symbol it was a 
few years back. 

But the automobile industry again 
has an explanation. The status symbol 
today is not one new car, but two cars. 
This is acceptable on first glance, con- 
sidering that 16.9% of all U. S. house- 
holds own more than one car (com- 
pared to 1949, when only 6.2% were 
multi-car households). 

Yet this argument loses its validity 
when it is put into perspective. On the 
basis of rising discretionary spending 
power, at least 25% of all U.S. families 
can easily afford to own two cars. And 
the simple truth is that they aren’t 
buying them. 


> Look’s Automotive Study makes it 
even more apparent that more income 
doesn’t automatically spur consumer 
desire for a second car. In 1950, 68.5% 
of all automobiles—almost seven out of 
10—were owned by families in the 
under-$4,000 income group. In other 
words, no matter how little money you 
made in those days, you had to have 
a car. For the under-$4,000 income 
family, a car wasn’t just transportation; 
it was a means of enjoying leisure time 
when you didn’t have the money to 
spend on leisure pursuits. 

But by 1957, the ownership picture 
had shifted considerably. Of all the 
automobiles on the road, only 34% 
were owned by families in the under- 
$4,000 income group. This reflects one 
key fact: between 1950 and 1957, a 
vast number of car-owning famnilies 
moved from the under-$4,000 income 
group to the  over-$4,000 income 
group. Yet during the same period, the 


*Conducted by Alfred Politz Research, Inc., 
formerly the Crowell-Collier automobile survey. 
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number of two-car families in the same 
over-$4,000 income group shows only 
a slight increase. In other words, 
when they moved up the income ladder 
fast, they didn’t rush out to buy a 
second car. 


> Where did the additional income go? 
Into a higher priced car? Here again, 
the industry’s trading-up principle 
didn’t work. Medium and high-priced 
cars used to have about 46% of the 
total automobile market in 1950; to- 
day they have only about 35% of it. 
The low-priced cars have been taking 
over more and more of the market. 

A partial explanation lies in acces- 
sories. Power equipment—seats, steer- 
ing, brakes and windows—has become 
almost standard equipment. Getting a 
new car without it is no easy job, 
even with sales at a low ebb. The 
public, accustomed to luxury and a 
more comfortable standard of living, 
has switched its status symbol from a 
flashy new higher priced car every 
two years to a more conservative, 
lower priced: fully equipped car every 
three or four years. 


> Life Magazine’s Survey of Consumer 
“Expenditures substantiates the fact 
that additional spending power doesn’t 
automatically mean a greater share of 
family income spent on automobiles. 
While the Life study found that auto- 
motive is among the classifications 
most responsive to an increase in in- 
come, it also tured up this significant 
fact: at all incomes above the $3,000 
level, the percentage of income spent 
on automobiles stays “remarkably 
steady” at 14%. In short, as families 
climb the income ladder they spend 
more on cars, but not a bigger per- 
centage of their income. 

Which brings us back to the same 
question: is there anything that is get- 
ting a bigger share of increased con- 
sumer incomes? What, if anything, is 
replacing the automobile as a status 
symbol? Other than saving it, what is 
the changing consumer doing with his 
-money? 

A look at some surprising sales 
figures will bring the quickest answer. 
And it will also make clear that 
American cars are not competing 
among themselves for the consumer 
dollar, but rather with such profits as: 
e High-fidelity equipment—Last year, 
packaged hi-fi sets (excluding com- 
ponents sold individually, which is also 


a substantial market) accounted for 
$300 million in sales.t 


e Boats, outboard motors and acces- 


+ estimated by Electrical Merchandising 
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sories—Last year, consumers spent an 


estimated $1.912 billion on new and 
used boats, engines, accessories, etc, 


© Swimming pools — In 1952, only 
8,500 families had swimming pools in 
their back yards; By January 1 of this 
year, the total had climbed to 87,500. 


e Portable TV sets—Last year, the re- 
tail value of portable TV sets was 
$1.235 billion. ft 


e Foreign cars—In 1956, according to 
government figures, Americans spent 
$175 million on foreign cars. Last year, 
that figure was approximately double. 

This brings us to perhaps the crux of 
the matter. Certainly the $175 million 
spent on foreign cars in 1956 is not a 
great amount of money, especially con- 
sidering that in the same year the 
value of new cars sold at retail was a 
rousing $50 billion. The importance 
is not the amount but the trend. 


>In 1954, only 34,500 Americans 
purchased a foreign car. The little 
economy imports were little more than 
a novelty, and the U.S. auto makers 
dismissed them as a fad, purchased (in 
the words of a Chrysler vice-president) 
by the “lunatic fringe.” But then the 
illusion began to shatter. Foreign car 
sales shot up to 57,100 in 1955, almost 
doubled to 107,700 in 1956, and al- 
most doubled again to more than 


200,000 last year. If it is only a f 
it has grown into a highly disturb 
one. 

The foreign car, by its very natu 
runs contrary to every concept Det 
ever held. Foreign cars are undenia 
small, and Americans have always 
ferred big cars. They are certai 
economical, but Americans are tr 
tionally interested in horsepower : 
performance, not penny-pinching. TI] 
require that the driver do some di 
ing, and Americans are notoriov 
lazy—they want their cars to do all - 
work. They are purely functional 
design, and Americans want flair, | 
functionalism, in their automobi 
They keep the same design year af 
year, and Americans must have sor 
thing new or they won’t buy. 

It might appear to the disinteres: 
observer that perhaps Detroit is m 
ing its cars not in terms of what © 
public wants, but in terms of the im: 
Detroit has of what the public wai 
Or, to put it another way, au 
mobiles are still close to Ameri 
hearts—but Detroit isn’t close enow 
to the heart of America. 
at le 


>To auto makers’ credit, 


they’re trying to find out whe so mé 
people are buying foreign cars. Acco 
ing to Business Week Magazine, Ft 
Motor Co. last year made a study 


of total income). 


Here’s how the consumer has changed 


1) He has more discretionary spending power (about $175 
billion last year, compared to $109.7 in 1950). But he 
has new “wants’—hi-fi equipment (he spent $300 million — 
on packaged hi-fi sets last year), boats ($1.912 billion 
on boats and related equipment), portable TV sets ($1.235 
billion last year). In short, he’s willing to spend for what — 
he wants—but his tastes have changed. 


2) He has moved into the suburbs (J. Walter Thompson 
estimates that only 54,000,000 of U.S. population total 
of 165.8 million live in metropolitan areas). He needs ~ 
more transportation, but not if it takes too big a bite out 
of the family budget (Life’s Survey of Consumer Expendi- — 
tures shows that at all incomes above $3,000, families 
tend to hold their automobile expenditures at about 14% 


3) He is in a higher income bracket (Look’s Automotive 
Survey shows that in 1950, 68.5% of all automobiles were 
owned by families in the under $4,000 income group: 
last year, only 34% of all cars were owned by under $4,000 
income families). He has become accustomed to new tastes, 
new standards, new status symbols. He wants tasteful, not | 
gaudy, design (a TIDE survey of U.S. auto dealers shows | 
a growing preference for all black cars). ; 
4) He reads more newspapers and magazines, listens to 
the radio more, watches TV. He is better educated (J. 

Walter Thompson estimates that the number of high school 


The Consumer is changin 
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va eyicen aie What they 


was a direct contradiction to 
d board chairman Emest Breech’s 
ment that only poor people ~drive 
Il foreign cars; the median income 
VW buyers was $7,100 (as against 
)00 for all car owners), and 63% of 
kswagen owners have also at least 
other car. 
‘there is, however, one sound 
mise in Detroit’s philosophy. A vast 
aber of automobile buyers will al- 
rs need one large car: for family 
ations, for long turnpike trips, or 
ling up at the supermarket or 
dware store. This means auto 
cers can always count on several 
ion people to buy the product they 
e to offer. 
his is a ceiling, though, and limits 
industry's growth and expansion. 
. other market—the market for 
mdary transportation, the small, 
nomical second car—is clearly the 
Detroit has abandoned to foreign 
4 
‘onically, while automobile manu- 
urers apparently choose not to 
ce smaller cars (with the happy ex- 
tion of American Motor Corp., 
ch is reaping the harvest sown by 
‘Big Three’s wild oats), their own 
lers are happy to sell them (Tide— 
ruary 28). And auto makers are not 
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now (though they were a few years 
ago) anxious to stop them. For the sad 
truth is that foreign car sales are bring- 
ing in profit to American car dealers 
without which many dealers would be 
forced out of business. In other words, 
foreign cars may be the salvation of 
both the suburban consumer and U.S. 
auto makers as well. 

Strange as it seems, while auto 
makers refuse to listen to mounting 
complaints about the size, horsepower 
and gas consumption of American cars 
(among the recent complainers: New 
York’s Mayor Wagner, Connecticut’s 
Senator Bush), auto dealers will listen 
with awe. At the recent annual con- 
vention of the National Automobile 
Dealers Assn. in Miami Beach, two 
typical “customers” were given a 
chance at the rostrum to tell what’s 
right and what’s wrong with the U.S. 
automobile industry. 

To the embarrassment of auto in- 
dustry executives present, the two 
“customers” proceded to take the in- 
dustry apart for making cars too big, 
too powerful, not safe enough, not 
economical enough, and not advertised 
properly. And the dealers, many of 
whom have never forgiven the industry 
for its high-handed tactics in 1955, ap- 
peared to accept it with glee. 


> Detroit’s aversion to the small car 


l 


concept appears to be the product, not 
of open research, but of a closed mind. 
During the recent investigation into 
automobile prices by the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly subcommit- 
tee, GM president Harlow Curtice told 
Wyoming Senator O’Mahoney that the 
1958 Chevrolet is a better car than the 
1948 Chevrolet simply because it is 
longer, wider and heavier. Too, Curtice 
insisted that it is simply not economic 
to build a small car in the U.S.—and 
besides, “Cars have attained their pres- 
ent dimensions as the result of popu- 
lar demand.” 

What Curtice didn’t add is that 
American Motors finds it economic to 
build smaller cars which the public 
is eagerly grabbing up. And the “pop- 
ular demand” mentioned by Curtice is 
not at all reflected in January new car 
production which, to bring inventories 
into line, was cut 54% by Chrysler (un- 
der 1957’s January), 34% by Ford (for 
the same period), and 15% by General 
Motors (again below the same month 
in 1957). And Curtice was not on 
the Senate floor when Connecticut 
Senator Bush predicted that “Unless 
American manufacturers meet the pub- 
lic demand for smaller, cheaper cars, 
European imports will take over a 
steadily increasing share of the domes- 
tic market, with serious effects upon 
unemployment in American plants.” 


but Detroit isn’t 


‘e's what he wants now 


rd of living. 


as a status symbol). 
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luates in our adult population has increased 98% since 
0) and better informed. He has spent 10 years buying 
es, appliances, new cars, and he knows that he has 
ived.” He is no longer concerned with buying an auto- 
ile that will let other people know it. 


r—either a fully equipped low-priced car or an econom- 
second car—which will leave him enough money to 
on other things. He doesn’t mind going into debt 
owed more than $40 billion as of last year), but he 
*t go into debt for a major expenditure unless, according 
cial scientists, he can be persuaded it will raise his 


that will give him reasonable mileage, one that will 
depreciate at too fast a rate (foreign car sales have 
st doubled every year since 1955). He wants a second 
‘Look’s 1957 Automobile Study shows the number of 
i-car families last year was about 6,000,000), but he 
‘s economical, reliable transportation. 

vants a new car, and probably needs one (an estimated 
,000 car owners either used or will soon want a 
car). But he wants a more functional car (Volkswagen 
in the U.S. have climbed from almost none in 1950 
000 last year), a car tasteful in design, one that 
s not his social status but his intelligence (social 
maintain that the new car has lost much of its 


He wants sound reasons for making a major expenditure, 
for going into debt for something like a new car. He would 
rather save his money (The Bank of America’s savings 
account total is increasing $1,000,000 a day), or spend 


it on a swimming pool, a winter vacation, new clothes. 
He wants automobile advertising to explain how a new 


about 3-5%. 


car will make life easier, more comfortable, more enjoyable 
—and why he should spend his money on a car instead 
of a new hi-fi set, a new patio, or a summer cottage. 


Here’s what Detroit offers 


Every year, new car prices have increased an average of 
The lowest priced, basically equipped Big 
Three sedan starts at about $2,300 retail. 


American car gas mileage has steadily decreased (from 
about 20 miles per gallon in 1950 to about 15 in modern 
cars). Depreciation on a $3,000 car amounts to about $500 
a year for the first three years. Operating and maintenance 


costs have climbed about 10-15% since 1950. 


& tail lights. 


American cars are approximately 1 foot longer today than 
in 1950, and are too large to fit in the average garage. 
New cars are about 300 to 500 lbs. heavier than in 1950. 
Design changes have been based on greater use of chrome 
trim, smaller wheels (resulting in more tire wear and less 
available breaking surface), lower cars (making getting in 
and out, and seating less comfortable), and multiple head 
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only LIFE gives you. so much 


RESPONSE 


so swiftly go surely 


Hi-fi 
enthusiasts 
respond to 
LIFE 


Grundig-Majestic Hi-Fi used LIFE to es- 
tablish national recognition. Result: Rec- 
ognition and sales so successful that 
Majestic has jumped from an 4% of a 
page to a full page 4-color ad in LIFE in 
less than two. years. 


gives you so much response 
...S0 swiftly, so surely 


only LIFE gives 


‘you. So much 


LOCAL IMPACT 


so swiftly, go surely 


Men‘s wear fi! 
buyers respond f 
to LIFE 


Esquire Socks in 1956 launched a new 
campaign of continuity and concentra- 
tion in LIFE. Result: A peak sales year— 
up 10%—despite general industry down- 
turn; 650 new retail accounts. Invest- 
ment in LIFE increased to over 95% of 
total consumer magazine expenditure. 


gives you so much response 
oo2S0 swiftly, so surely 
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Grocery 
buyers 
‘respond 
to LIFE 


Chef-Boy-Ar-Dee® since 1953 has used 
LIFE to spearhead its aggressive adver- 
tising and promotion efforts in estab- 
lishing Chef-Boy-Ar-Dee as the nation’s 
leading seller in Italian Style Foods. Re- 
sult: Sales tripled in this period, 


gives you so much response 
...S0 swiftly, so surely 


Meat eaters 
respond 
to LIFE 


Rath Packing Company wanted to in- 
crease public awareness of Rath Black 
Hawk brands. Medium chosen: LIFE 
exclusively. Resu/t: Salesman, dealer, re- 
tail enthusiasm...and over the past four 
years, greatly expanded national distri- 
bution, substantial volume increases, 


-+.S0 swiftly, so surely 


Liquor buyers : 


respond to 
LIFE 


Old Taylor 86 was featured in a con- 
centrated advertising campaign in LIFE. 
Result: Sales soared 100.3% first year 
in LIFE, another 78.8% the second year. 
For 1957, Old Taylor 86 sales have con- 
tinued to show substantial gains. 


gives you so much response 
++. So swiftly, so surely 


Only 


Only 


gives you so much response § Only 


Airline passengers 
respond aes 
to LIFE 


Sabena Belgian World Airlines wanted 
to familiarize American travelers, travel 
agents with their services, initiated a 
concentrated advertising campaign in 
LIFE. Result: First six months of 1957 
showed a 53.9% increase over last year, 
against an industry increase of 9.2%. 


gives you so much respons 
-..So swiftly, so surely 


buyers 
respond 
to LIFE 


Ford Truck Division, Ford Motor Com- — 
pany, introduced new line of 1957 trucks 
in 18 full-color LIFE pages. Result: First 
six months sales were highest in history. 
LIFE’s acceptance with Ford dealers, 
small fleet owners made LIFE No. 1 
magazine buy for Ford Trucks in 1957. 


gives you so much respons 
-..S0 swiftly, so surely 


Matiocs rows) ee 


buyers 
respond to LIFE 


The Simmons Company, in a nation- 
wide sale, chose LIFE exclusively (8 
consecutive pages) to announce their 
$10,000,000 “Boxcar Bargains” event. 
Result: A complete sellout—with fac- 

tories across the country swamped with” 
reorders on the LIFE-advertised goods, 

.. 

gives you so much respons 

.+.S0 swiftly, so surely — 


ONLY 


GIVES YOU SO MUCH 


& 


Sales 


potential 


SO SWIFTLY-SO SURELY 
oy 


= 
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Insurance 
buyers 
respond to 
LIFE 


John Hancock Life Insurance adver- 
tises regularly in LIFE. Result: One of 
many examples of LIFE’s pulling power 
came in a letter from a John Hancock 
District Manager stating that a LIFE 
advertisement was directly responsible 
for a single $79,500 policy sale. 


..-So swiftly, so surely 


gives you So 
much QUALITY 
AUDIENCE 223” 


Shoe polishers 
respond 
to LIFE 


Hollywood Sani-White Shoe Polish 
since 1949 has concentrated a major 
share of its advertising expenditure in 
modest ads in LIFE. Result: Continued 
sales increases required bigger warehouse 
facilities and the changing from a 10- 
to a full 12-month production schedule. 
First half-page in LIFE now scheduled. 


: gives you so much response 


+..S0 swiftly, so surely 


Candy lovers 


SS 


gives you so much response Only 


QJ 


respond to 
LIFE 


E. J. Brach & Sons has made LIFE No. 1 


‘advertising medium since 1947. Result: 


Brach has strengthened its position as 
the world’s largest general line candy 
manufacturer. Sales during this period 
have increased over 45% against static 
per capita consumption. 


\ gives you so much response 
-».S0 swiftly, so surely 


Book buyers 
respond to 


World Book Encyclopedia ran coupon 
advertisements in six magazines. Result: 
LIFE accounted for more than half the 
total coupon orders, tangible evidence 
of its puiling power. 


gives you so much response 
«..S0 swiftly, so surely 


Baby product 
buyers 
respond 

to LIFE 


Mennen Baby Products concentrated a 
major share of its “Lady-in-Waiting” 
budget in LIFE. Result: As a direct re- 
sult of the success of the 1957 campaign, 
LIFE again will be the spearhead of the 
1958 media schedule. 


\ gives you so much response 
2+-S0 swiftly, so surely 


ONLY 


LIFE 


GIVES YOU SO MUCH 


FAMILY 
TRAFFIC 


so swiftly...so surely 


Camera 
buyers 
respond 
to LIFE 


Argus Cameras began a concentration 
o1 its equipment advertising in LIFE in 
1952. Result: Sales from 1952 to 1957 up 
over 100%. In 1957, LIFE’s share of 
Argus Cameras’ general magazine in- 
vestment was approximately 78%. 


gives you so much response 
».-80 swiftly, so surely 


ADVERTISERS 


RESPOND To [Md 


In 1957 advertisers invested more in 
LIFE than in any other magazine. 


Total Investment by 
Advertisers 
(an.-Dec., 1957) 


$137,522 ,494 
90,899,031 


Ranking Magazine ~ 


1st LIFE 
2nd | Saturday Evening Post 


3rd | Time 
4th Look 


45,112,621 
43,352,335 


5th | Ladies’ Home Journal 29,506,441 § 


Source: Publishers’ Information Bureau (Gross Figures) 
(Does not include supplements and farm magazines) 


NLY [MIda GIVES YOU SO MUCH RESPONSE... 
So swiftly, so surely 
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STRICTLY 
BUSINESS 
® 


by Scotty Sawyer 


HOW HAS THE “CHANGING 
CONSUMER” AFFECTED 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING? 

It is astonishing and possibly la- 
mentable that so little influence has 
been exerted upon industrial advertis- 
ing by the changes which have oc- 
curred over the past decade in the 
advertising of consumer goods. 

Astonishing because one would have 
guessed that industrial advertisers (and 
their agencies), exposed as consumers 
themselves to consumer goods promo- 
tion, might borrow—or absorb by osmo- 
sis—some of the superior techniques of 
consumer magazine and television prod- 
uct projection. On the contrary, indus- 
trial advertising people, inhibited by 
the image they apparently have of in- 
dustrial purchasers and _purchase- 
influencers as agents of corporate bod- 
ies—oblongs on an organization chart, 
bloodless and characterless and hence 
non-susceptible to the emotional bland- 
ishments so successful in consumer ad- 
vertising—have persisted in failing to 
approach buyers as people. 

Lamentable because of two factors. 
First, the increasing sophistication of 
ad-readers and ad-viewers, as consum- 
ers, has made these same people, as 
targets for industrial promotion, more 
critical of and more easily /bored by 
the amateurish and often inane presen- 
tation of industrial goods. 

Second, the continuing unawareness 
of industrial advertisers to the values 
of emotional selling has—in one man’s 
view—meant that a most promising op- 
portunity for establishing favor has 
been neglected. 

I have always felt that more business 
is done on the basis of friendship—that 
is, “friendly feeling toward the com- 
pany’—than most people in charge of 
industrial advertising have been willing 
to admit. Industrial advertising is too 
often in the hands of people who—be- 
cause of their “technical” backgrounds 
or proximity to engineers or just plain 
lack of imagination—are inclined to be 
impressed by “product features,” over- 
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looking the fact that many purchasing 
decisions are based on faith. 

Of course, there has been an increase 
in the amount of corporate advertising 
to industry, but this is concentrated in 
the so-called “management” magazines 
where even the most naive copywriter 
realizes that the readers haven’t the 
patience to scrutinize “product fea- 
tures” as such. 

But in the “down-the-line” business 
papers, any effort to impress the read- 
ers with company size or dependability 
or personality usually takes the form of 
either “impact” (inserts, spreads, “hard- 
punching” visualizations) or valentines 
which advertisers address to their self- 
gratification. 


EDITORS REALIZE THIS 


Business paper editors have become 
more conscious of the businessman as 
a complex of emotions. They have de- 
voted more space to management prob- 
lems stemming from behavior patterns 
—of both employes and prospects. And 
when addressing non-management peo- 
ple, they have, to some extent, created 
new editorial treatments to enlist the 
emotional involvement of their readers 
in the subject matter. 

But business paper advertisers have 
remained content to address what they 
obviously regard as “slide rule” minds, 
each deluding himself in the expecta- 
tion that in the welter of claims the 
buyers will be smart enough to select 
his brand as representing the maximum 
value for their money. 

I don’t think it works that way often 
enough to warrant rendering all ex- 
ploitation in the form of cold facts and 
figures presented within a framework 
of arrogant self-confidence and with 
techniques far below the standards of 
presentation to which the public (of 
which industrial buyers are part) has 
become accustomed. 

Unfortunately, virtually nothing has 


i 
athe 


been done in nine ps of miotivatia 
search in the industrial field. Not 
is there little known about the n 
of the psychological factors whicl 
doubtedly bear upon the purcha; 
industrial goods; worse, the indu 
advertiser does not suspect that 
such factors exist. 

But they do. Each man facing a 
chasing decision (or just sitting ar 
reading for lack of anything else t 
is a man with fears and frustra 
and possibly ambitions. One may 
to play safe and need reassurant 
the form of conviction in a ver 
reliability. Another may be | 
enough to try to be a hero by tak 
chance on something new and que: 
able. A third may be operating i 
area where he is relatively ign 
and can. use some friendly guid 
And almost any man in the bt 
seat feels better when he does 
ness with a firm whose “image” 


vorable and has established in his 


a sort of encouraging rapport. 

But you couldn’t tell from a 
ning of industrial promotion that 
considered anything more than a 
strument measuring the input of | 
uct data. 

This situation will probably no 
prove, because as sales become 
difficult to make, the word will g 
to kill the “image” advertising an 
back to “hard sell.” Few industriz 
vertisers have. learned how _ to 
“hard” within an atmosphere of 
age.” 


LITTLE IMPROVEMENT 
IN TECHNIQUES 


So I would say that the most 
nificant fact about industrial adv 
ing over the past decade (other 
the great amount of it) is the ab 
of any major advance in the stan 
of presentation—inspired from y 
or from without. 

Business papers have become tt 
and more specialized and more mt 
ous, adding to the reader burden. ] 
ership studies have flourished—a1 
couraging sign—but have not a: 
been fruitful of any broad-scale 
provement in the levels of per 
ance. Costs have gone up—which s| 
have inspired, but apparently h 
a closer examination of strategy 
technique. 

Except for possibly an increa 
the industrial advertiser's apprec 
of the picture’s importance in a 
(influence of LIFE and TV?P), th 
are just as often bad—in respe 
layout, use of color, language and 
strategy—and just as lacking in a 
to the reader as a human being, as 
were 10 years ago. 
. 
_ Tide ¢ March a 


"WHERE THE 
ADVERTISING MAGAZINES 
ARE HEADING 


PERIOD: 6 months, August ’57 through January ’58 
compared with similar year-ago period. 


SOURCE: LYNDON REPORTS 


BASE: for each magazine the 1956-57 period is the base, 100 gain or 
loss in 
pages 


130} +56.9 


eccccece |i)? + 45.6 


eooceseeseeee® AD AGEeveeeceere® 


| amie PRINTERS’ INK —0.5 
| AD AGENCY 
—29.8 
Because Sales Management serves primarily the | See i 1957-58 feted Printers’ Ink 
re ; and Advertising Agency each had one more issue 
field of sales executives and top management, it Hharcid: tHedGsGa7-siemoatitneriod 
‘is not classed as an advertising magazine. 
(The index for same period is 104; up 56.4 pages) 
f | 
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Mike Hughes visits .. . 


Bill Carr has learned how to work 
with a lot of people. As chairman of 
Magazine Advertising Bureau, for in- 
stance, he supervises the voluntary ef- 
forts of some 100 men and women on 
six committees. He is chairman of Pub- 
lishers Information Bureau, and until 
its recent merger into Magazine Pub- 
lishers Assn., he also guided Periodical 
Publishers Assn. 

- Such activities don’t cramp Bill Carr’s 
style in his regular job as vice-president 
of McCall Corp. and advertising direc- 
tor of McCall’s. In his seven years: in 
this spot, McCall’s annual advertising 
revenue rose from $9,500,000 to $22.- 
090,000. Last year association work 
took 20% of his time; this year he is 
trying to reduce it to 10%. But in all 
directions cooperation will continue to 
be his way of getting things done. 

When William B. Carr was born, 52 
years ago, in Houston, his mother seems 
to have been reading French novels. 
The middle initial, which he rarely 
amplifies, stands for Bouvard. 

The appearance of this husky, blue- 
eyed Texas extrovert does not suggest 
that he was a bit of a scholastic prodi- 
gy, that he was a teacher, while study- 
ing to become a lawyer, and that he 
spent five depression years as a Wall 
Street banker. 

At 15 Bill entered the University of 
Texas at Austin, where he put in two 
years at pre-law and graduated with 
a B.A. in 1926. To meet expenses at 
college he taught psychology at Austin 
Military School and coached athletics. 
Such duties left him no time for ath- 
letics on his own. Then for two years 
he attended Harvard Law School—until 
he decided there must be faster ways 
to get rich. One of them might be ad- 
vertising. 

In New York he called on Frank 
Braucher of Crowell-Collier, who put 
him to work selling space for a Crowell 
picture magazine called Mentor. But 
Carr left soon for doubled wages on a 
class magazine called Spur. 

Raymond Bill and others had formed 
in New York the Western Universities 
Club. Bill Carr joined. Through a fel- 
low member he happened to get into 
banking. In the fall of 1929, at the age 
of 23, he became assistant secretary 
of the Hanover Bank, and probably the 
youngest “bank officer” in town. 

Until 1934 Bill applied himself to 
such duties as selling bank and trust 
accounts. It was a steady job, and he 
had no salary cuts. But he found it 
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“dreary.” He also became “tired of 
seeing customers drop out of windows.” 

One wintry day of 1934, when the 
ice was thick on the streets, he hap- 
pened to meet Frank Braucher again. 
Braucher listened, and suggested he 
tackle Time. 


Carr was introduced to Time by | 


vice-president Allen Grover, and was 
given his first going-over by. Henry 
Luce and C. D. Jackson. Then he met 
Robert L. Johnson, who was retiring 
as Time’s advertising director and now 
is president of Temple University. He 
was actually hired, however, by Time 
vice-president Howard Black. 

Time sent him to Chicago as a sales- 
man, and in 1937 made him its first 
western manager. In 1943 he was ap- 
pointed eastern manager in New York, 
and then advertising manager under 
advertising director Harry Phillips (now 
publisher of Sports Illustrated). 

In Chicago, two decades ago, Bill’s 
top assistant was John McLatchie (who 
succeeded Phillips as Time’s ad direc- 
tor). At the end of a day Bill and John 
mulled over the problem of how to get 
ahead. Time Inc., had a lot of compe- 
tent comers, and all the higher-ups 
were still young and healthy. The two 
decided that one route to recognition 
was through association work. 

McLatchie was then president of the 
Agate Club, one of 17 groups in the 
Chicago Federated Advertising Club. 
The head of each named two members 
to CFAC’s board of governors. Mc- 
Latchie picked Carr as one of them. 
In that year, 1939-40, Elon Borton was 
CFAC’s president. The next year’s 
president was Eddie Richer, then with 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx and now vice- 
president of Grey Advertising Agency, 
New York. Eddie was ambitious, too. 


He told governor Carr that CFAC in- | 


tended to hold an advertising awards 
competition that would “outdo. Har- 
vard’s,” and he chose Carr to run it. 

Bill tackled the awards on a truly 
Texan scale. “Everybody in Chicago,” 
he says, “was on the board of judges.” 
By the time the shindig was held Carr 
himself had become “somebody.” Rich- 
er nominated Carr as his successor as 
president, and in May, 1941, Carr was 
elected. 

The day after Pearl Harbor, CFAC 
wired President Roosevelt, Governor 
Green of Illinois and Mayor Kelly of 
Chicago to offer the help of its 2,000 
members, and went to work on various 
city wartime jobs. The War Advertis- 
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\ 
ing Council was then being orgé 
CFAC sent member Leo ta 
Council meeting in New York. 
landed the nationwide paper-s 
responsibility. Under Carr’s di 
CFAC sponsored and planned tt 
National Paper Salvage Campaig 
Transferred to New York, Can 
Harry Phillips, was less concerne 
selling space than with ration 
Paper for magazines had been re 
10%, and then 15%. The War P 
tion Board then said that the onl 
for magazines to forestall anothe 
this time 25%—was for the mag 
to see that more. paper was salvag 
As a leader of MPA (then N 
Publishers Assn.) president Roy 
of Time Inc., was appointed t 
into salvage. Larsen placed the 
lem on Carr’s shoulders. With 
weeks Carr developed a plan 
which all 1,600 advertising salest 
all magazines would spend 25% ¢ 
time retrieving waste paper. : 
After the war Bill directed s 
commercial films for March of 
Then he returned to Time: maj 
But he was beginning to get f 
“Everybody wanted Roy Larsen 
but there were 25 men smarte 
I am ahead of me.” When the M 
position opened in fall 1950, Bi 
was “willing.” 3 
He became McCall’s spokesn 
such organizations as MPA. Bul 
cially he traveled developing 
across the country. He still 7 
his mileage has been increased 
fact that the Carrs have moved 
Lauderdale, Fla., where their 1 
daughter lives. A married som 
Dallas and the Carrs’ youngest 
attends Northwestern Universi 
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CONSUMERS: 
to admen they're 
a puzzlement 


The advertising executive, more than anyone else, 
should be alert to major shifts in consumer spend- 
ing habits, new status symbols, new wants and 
needs. This survey of the TIDE Advertising Leader- 
ship Panel shows just what admen think of to- 
day’s consumer—and how well they’re informed 
on why and how the consumer is changing. 
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What admen: think oF consumer + buying 


19% 


60 


rainy day. 


think consumers aren't buying more because 


1% 


consumer. 


17% 


The advertising executive lives in 
one world and works in another. He is 
a consumer himself, but when his fel- 
low consumers change, he may not see 
the changes immediately. Often he has 
to rely on others—his salesmen, his 
research department, his advertising 
agency—to tell him of shifts in taste 
patterns, status symbols, in spending 
habits. 

If advertising executives are informed 
of radical changes in consumer be- 
havior, they can change their strategy 
—before it becomes obsolete and in- 
effective. Otherwise their advertising is 
working in one direction while the 
consumers are heading in another. The 
best example of this is the automobile 
industry (see p. 40). 

But what about other industries? 
Does the average adman know how 
consumer buying habits are shifting? 
Is he adequately briefed on consumer 
attitudes toward spending, credit, status 
symbols, psychological obsolescence? 
Does he know what is needed, in terms 
of new marketing strategy, to meet the 
needs and wants of the changing con- 
sumer? 


> A survey of the 1,100 advertising, 


agency and public relations executives 
on Tide’s Advertising Leadership Panel 
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their tastes have changed—marketers don’t 
know enough yet about how to sell the “new” 


yi 


think consumers aren’t buying more bal 
they’re worried—and saving their money 


think consumers aren’t buying more because 

many of them are up to their ears in debt and 

just don’t have the money. 

think consumers aren’t buying more because 

8% they haven‘t been persuaded to raise their 
standard of living higher than it is. 


think consumers aren’t buying more bec« 
they already have everything—in short, the 
satisfied and have no need to spend more. 


think there are reasons other than these—or 
combinations of these reasons—why consumers 


aren’t buying more. 


indicates one thing: if advertising 
executives don’t have facts on the 
changing consumer, at least they have 
very strong theories and _ opinions. 
What’s more, a sizeable group of Panel- 
ists—albeit a minority—senses that the 
consumer is undergoing a complete 
metamorphosis, one that is critically 
important to anyone in advertising. © 

The biggest single question of the 
moment—why consumers are holding 
back on family purchases—seems to be 
rather elementary to the Panel. A whop- 
ping majority, 60%, insist that its be- 
cause consumers are worried: “They’re 
saving their money for a rainy day.” 
One Panelist, Bank of America adman- 
ager Charles R. Stuart, Jr., backs up 
this theory with a fact: “That’s why 
our savings deposits are climbing at a 
rate of $1,000,000 a day!” 

Another big group of Panelists—19% 
—have another theory on why con- 
sumers aren’t turning in that two-year- 
old car on a new model, why they 
aren't rushing out to buy a new auto- 
matic washer or color TV set. Their 
theory: “Consumers aren’t buying more 
because many of them up to their ears 
in debt and just don’t have the money.” 
Parker Pen Co. PR director Richard 
W. Holznecht puts it this way: “Con- 
sumers aren’t buying because the high 


cost of just plain living has ‘em 
to the wall.” 7 
> Other Panelists agree that de 
contributing factor if not the maj 
H. J. Graham, head of advertis 
sales promotion for Hartford A 
& Indemnity Co., thinks that 
10 years of instalment and m¢ 
splurging, many people are ti 
being constantly ‘in hock’... . 
Robert E. Robischon, ad & salt 
motion manager of GE’s Light 3 
Electronic Equipment Dept., b 
“A large percentage [of consume 
curtailing because they realize # 
too heavily in debt to withstand 
longed recession. . . . 3, 

Two other groups offer son 
similar reasons for the slowde 
consumer spending. One group. 
ing 8% of the Panel, say “Con 
aren't buying more because os 


been successfully persuaded 
their standard of living even 
than it is.” And the other 
amounting to 5% of the Pane 
that consumers aren’t splurging 
they already have everything th 


spend more. 
Some admen refuse to accept 


5 j 4 a 5s ~ 
pple, Munsingwear admanager 


) Holt says: “I believe they are 
g, and it is only in certain areas 
e more cautious. They still have 
able income—retail sales were up 
. December.” - 
ubsiantial group of Panelists—17% 
r other reasons for the slowdown 
nsumer spending. Here are four 
il comments: 
id Sebstad, admanager, Ansul 
ical Co.: “The theory of planned 
sscence is fundamentally unsound 
it is taking the composite com- 
sense of the American people to 
. it to the planners. [The con- 
‘] has been fooled by people (and 
anies) who have conned him into 
tem of basically unsound values— 
his experience is sufficient to wise 
yp. You can’t go on fooling every- 
‘orever, and there’s no need to be 
-when the skulduggery begins to 


m D. Paulus, PR director, Fire- 
- Tire & Rubber Co.: “I think it’s 
mbination [of reasons]: some are 
) their ears in debt, others have 
4y but are worried about layoffs, 
Some haven’t been persuaded to 
their standard of living habits as 
nes improve.” 

yuis F. Cahn, president, Cahn- 
r: “|There are] different reasons in 
rent fields. Many appliances are 
‘saturation’ and new models show 
ively unimportant improvements. 
mobiles have lost some of the vital 
e of possession’ appeal because of 
nasis on cut-price in dealers’ adver- 
. Also the ‘phony’ ads have made 
mers suspicious and uncertain.” 
Salisbury, admanager, Bemis 
Bag Co.: “Maybe consumers are 
sobering up from a spree during 
postwar decade, and are becoming 
realistic about what they want 
need. Advertising has been the 
e at the end of the bar, urging 
to have ‘a couple more.’ But con- 
rs are thinking maybe they’ve had 
ny already.” 


ere is still another reason given 
of the Panel for the consumer 
g slowdown: “Consumers aren’t 
@ more because their tastes have 
zed, and marketers don’t know 
yet about how to sell to the 
consumer.” The advertising ex- 
ves who check this reason make 
portant point: it isn’t how much 
'e spending, but what consumers 
uying—and why they're buying— 
is the key. 

great number of advertising execu- 
are aware of deep-rooted changes 
't this area. For one thing, they 
‘e that consumers have matured. 
-R. Jaeckel, ad & sales promo- 
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tion manager of Alco Products, puts it, 
“The consumer is better educated, more 
knowledgeable. His taste improves 
every year. He isn’t the sucker for a 
pitch that he used to be. To be prodded 
into buying, he has to be shown that 
the product will promote his welfare 
within bounds of taste. You can’t sell 
anything anymore by putting more 
chrome on it.” 

Norman Strouse, president of J. Wal- 
ter Thompson, seconds this idea. The 
consumer, says Strouse, is “not quite 
as free with his money.” He has “a 
greater sense of value. He will go for 
a bargain, but only if he is convinced 
first that the quality is there.” Mun- 
singwear admanager Holt agrees, thinks 
that “Consumers are becoming better 
buyers due to better advertising. They 
are more selective and want value for 
their money.” 

Campbell-Ewald vice-president E. 
A. Schiermer, Sr., believes that con- 
sumers. have matured as they acquired 
more goods. Emil Mogul vice-president 
Seth Tobias backs this up with the 
comment that “There is a new psycho- 
logical satisfaction in saving, which 
may have partially replaced the satis- 
faction of spending.” 


> While the consumer has matured, 
say many Panelists, he has also become 
more conservative, more aware of good 
taste in design, more insistent on qual- 
ity. Agency president Leo Burnett 
thinks that these conservative tastes 
are the result of “a shadow of caution” 
caused by the “impact of world con- 
ditions.” Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. ad service manager Henry R. 
Geyelin adds that “The return to clas- 
sical lines in design of many products 
is a return to the conservative.” 

F. C. Miller, executive vice-president 
& general manager of Bozell & Jacobs, 
puts it this way: “Functionalism rather 
than ‘extension by gadget’ is becoming 
a stronger symbol of desirability. Con- 
sumers are desiring a greater ‘spread’ of 
convenient items. Thus we find a better 
standard of living being interpreted as 
more areas of freedom, rather than re- 
finements already covered (several ta- 
ble-model TV sets rather than one con- 
sole TV set, etc.).” 

Maxon president L. J. Sholty points 
out that many consumers who once 
placed store in “prestige” products are 
now talking about economy cars—and 
at the same time, about building a 
swimming pool. Decca Records ad di- 
rector Mort Nasatir explains this by 
adding that the consumer has far wider 
interests today, such as skin diving, 
boating, hi fi, etc. Ray Samuel, ad- 
manager of National Dairy Products’ 
Breakstone Foods Division, interprets 
this as a “wider area for spending.” 
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> Not all Panelists by any means agree 
that today’s consumer is a different 
breed. National Tea Co. ad & mer- 
chandising vice-president V. S. Bau- 
man, for one, insists that “The great 
mass of Americans still hope and work 
for the simple things like better homes, 
a new car, modern appliances, new fur- 
niture and better education for their 
children.” Walter Fanning, advertising 
vice-president of Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., 


argues that “The consumer has not 


changed. He has just strained his limits 
and must retrench to save himself.” 
Don Lynch, PR director of Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co., claims that 
consumer tastes haven’t changed but 
that “He’s wondering what the hell is 
going on economically; the cost of 
everything has made him wary.” Edwin 
A. Parker, ad director of American Steel 
Foundries, says “nuts” to any theory 
of a changing consumer. Adds Parker: 
“All [the consumer] has is a discount 
complex. Interest in product quality 
has diminished, and a lot of advertis- 
ing men must take the blame... .” 


George Abrams, - advertising vice- 
president of Revlon, answers the ques- 
tion of whether the consumer is still a 
free-spender with this quip: “Two 
weeks ago you couldn’t buy a $40- 
a-day room at any of Miami's best ho- 
tels—even with cold weather. Does that 
answer your question?” 


> What about psychological obso- 
lescence? Tide asked these advertising 
leaders. Will consumers still “buy” it? 
Or are consumers becoming utilitarian- 
minded, with more practical wants?... 


Here Panel members are somewhat 
more in agreement. Most believe that 
consumers on the whole will buy new 
products only if they have really new 
advantages. But they add that a siz- 
able number of consumers now insist 
on quality and taste as well as new- 
ness. 

Many Panelists offer the automobile 
industry as proof of this new attitude 
toward new products. A. E. R. Peterka, 
marketing services manager, Lamson & 
Sessions :Co., claims that “In autos [the 
consumer] is beginning to feel he is 
being gypped on original cost and oper- 
ating expense.” Bill Burner, PR direc- 
tor of Anderson & Cairns, says that 
“The Rambler and foreign cars are 
more popular because they are more 
functional and economical rather than 
more fashionable.” And Don Belding, 
executive committee chairman of Foote, 
Cone & Belding, believes that the “pur- 
chase of low-operating cost foreign 
cars and rush to lower-priced good- 
looking American cars” indicates the 
consumer has wearied of psychological 
obsolescence. 


ol 


Other Panelists take other tacks. Wil- 
liam Powell, PR director of Pillsbury 
' Mills, thinks that “Conspicuous con- 
sumption has itself been consumed. 
Now something should have perma- 
nence, expressed through quality, be- 
fore it is bought.” Decca Records ad 
director Nasatir adds that “Qualita- 
tively, many manufacturers have got- 
ten away with murder. After 10 years 
of electrical products that don’t work, 
mechanical gadgets that fail, the 
unfixable and the unworkable—[the 
consumer] is skeptical, that’s all.” 


> Psychological obsolescence still pre- 
vails in some product fields, say Panel- 
ists, but not in others. For example, 
agency president Louis E. Wade points 
out that consumers insist in a modern 
home that looks right, but are willing 
to “cut corners” on such things as au- 
tomobiles. “It depends on the product,” 
adds Charles L. Rumrill & Co. vice- 
president Neil A. Gallagher, Sr. “Color 
TV, large-screen TV and hi-fi are ‘sold 
on obsolescence. Autos, no (witness Ed- 
sel!).” 

Again, a large group of Panelists in- 
sist stoutly that psychological obso- 
lescence is here to stay. BBDO associ- 
ate marketing director Richard N. Ris- 
teen, for one, claims that “Conspicuous 
consumption has been with us for ages; 
only its directions have changed, and 
will continue to do so indefinitely.” 
Hamilton Beach Co. admanager Wil- 
liam B. Gassaway believes that “Con- 
sumers will always buy psychological 
obsolescence if it is not overdone (like 
GM’s chrome overdose with higher 
prices but no functional advantage).” 


> This emphasis on consumer interest 
in product quality and advantages is 
reflected in another area. When asked 
which of four changes would do most 
to boost their company’s sales—changes 
in either product design, pricing, dis- 
tribution or advertising budget — the 
Panel answered like this: , 
e 44%-the biggest single group—be- 
lieve that a vastly improved product 
would do more to increase their sales 
than any other change. 
e 38%—the next biggest group—think 
that a considerably more efficient dis- 
tribution system would do most to step 
up their sales. 
e 22% maintain that a substantial cut 
in their product’s retail price would 
be the biggest factor in boosting their 
sales. 
e 21%—ironically, the smallest group 
of advertising executives—insist that a 
greatly increased advertising budget 
would do most to spur their sales. 
From this, one point is crystal clear: 
it is quality of product, and its easy 
availability, which matter most to to- 
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day's consumer, in the eyes of the na- 


tion’s advertisers. The price of the 
product, or the amount of advertising 
behind it, are clearly rated by admen 
as less important to potential sales. 


> If you assume that today’s consumer 
has changed from the first 10 postwar 
years, Tide asked the Panel, what 
changes do you think marketers will 
have to make to sell the modern con- 
sumer? The overwhelming answer: the 
emphasis will have to shift from sec- 
ondary factors to the value of the prod- 
uct or service offered. 

A. G. Husen, admanager of Barrett 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
expresses it this way: “Show [the con- 
sumer] value as opposed to flashiness. 
Sell him on the investment character of 


your merchandise.” John Alden, Nor-. . 


wich Pharmacal Co. vice-president, sug- 
gests “Complete honesty about quality 
and values in advertising, and honesty 
in describing benefits and satisfaction. 
Consumers are becoming more & more 
inclined to discount claims, and actually 


‘disbelieve distorted ‘puffery’ so often 
dished up to them.” And Jesse J.’ 


Haight, president of Wilson, Haight, 
Welch & Grover, adds that “The con- 
sumer has changed in the direction of 
greater price and value consciousness. 
Snob appeals, gadgetry, aren't sell- 
Tacky Poe 


> Other Panelists offer a variety of 
suggestions for adapting marketing 
strategy to the changing consumer, 
most of them in this same vein. Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins vice-president Don- 
ald C. Berry proposes “More stress on 
practical and utilitarian aspects, and 
less on the ‘ego’ build-up.” Agency 
president Leo Burnett thinks “Adver- 
tising will have to be improved to give 
customers a greater instinctive feeling 
of confidence as a help in making the 
greatly increased number of buying 
decisions which our way of life de- 
mands daily... .” 

Here is a sampling of other Panel 
opinions on changing marketing strategy 
to meet new consumer attitudes: 

Will Monaghan, media & research 
director, John C. Dowd, Inc.: “[Mar- 


keters] will have to pay more attention’ 


to meeting [consumer] tastes rather 
than creating them. . .” 

A. L. Plant, admanager, Block Drug 
Co.: “[Marketers must] uncover new 
and different wants and social stand- 
ards, then discover new ways to drama- 
tize these wants and our ability to 
satisfy them.” 

R. B. White, admanager, Gilbert & 
Barker Mfg. Co.: “Give better quality 
at a price only slightly higher. And 
recognize that the artistic taste of the 
public is rising somewhat. For exam- 
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ple, one thing hurting 1958 car 


is their repulsive use of chrome 1 

Philip Lesly, president, The ] 
Lesly Co.: “Emphasis must be or 
ating a strong prestige image fo 
product and the manufacturer. 
phasis on price and ‘hard sell’ a 
expense of this image is a mistake 


> Finally, what about the consum 
the next 10 years? How will he ch: 
How will his future needs and 
vary from today? In short, what 
marketers face in their consumer t 
of tomorrow? 

Three answers stand out fron 
Panel survey. First, tomorrows 
sumer will have virtually the 
wants as today: more leisure prot 
more of the product advantages 
make his life pleasant and easier. 
ond, he wants these things, but or 
they are important to him in tert 
value; he'll still be a free spender 
only when he thinks he’s gettin 
money’s worth. Third—and mos 
portant in the minds of many a 
tising executives—he wants a q 


product, one that will work effect 


He’s through with shoddy merchat 
regardless of how much chrome i 
ries. 

Edward P. Steele, market res 
manager of Admiral Corp., is one I 
ist who predicts that consumer 1 
over the next 10 years will in 
“sports equipment and clothes, ph 
raphy,. hi-fi, travel and higher é 
tion... .” H. F. Kemp, National 
Co. vice-president, is another who 
sees a bigger market for “conven 
goods, more do-it-yourself mat 
and equipment, more _ leisur 
goods: 2 tex ; 

But with these will come gi 
demand for quality and value. Pr 
W. J. Sweeney, Northwestern’ 
Telephone Co. admanager: “Prol 
we shall see even more emphas 
quality and growing consideratio 
value. . . .” G&C Merriam Co 
manager Harris E. Adriance forese 
morrow’s consumer as becoming ~ 
more discerning and insistent | 
ceiving full value for money 
Wants and needs will not cha 
preciably but the consumer we 
baited by the frosting on the 
Detroit take notice!” 


> Finally, tomorrow’s consume 
want a product that works, or 4 
is properly serviced. National 
of Wholesalers executive vice-pres 
Paul H. Bolton predicts that 
years to come consumers will g 
more demanding and critical of | 


ances, household gadgets are all 


prestige, suffering sales losses ii 
vocal remonstrance by users.” 
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Media outlook 
id the recession: 


MEDIA 
FORECAST 


What effect will the business recession have on media buying in the months 
ahead? Which media will suffer? Which will not? Here’s a special roundup 
including the view of the media analyst of one of the five biggest agencies 
and the significance of other media developments related to the recession: 


First, here is how the media analyst views the future: 


Any recession-caused cutbacks in media expenditures are three to six 

months away. Reason: many advertisers are committed to magazine and 
network TV schedules with orders for space, time, talent, art and film made 
some months back. He also thinks it’s too early to tell how long this business 
roll-back will last. 


If it does last, spot and network radio will really come into its own as a 
revived medium, says this insider. He predicts print media will generally be 
more affected than broadcast media, and the first sign of media cutbacks will 
probably come with newspapers because its advertiser-commitments are shorter 
than magazines or network TV. 


January’s 6.3% drop in newspaper lineage is not this sign, he says. The media 
analyst adds that this month is always variable and he would be much more 
concerned if it were some other month. 


What are the possible spot TV trends to watch in view of the recession? 

More hard-sell copy in spots to spark lagging consumer sales; many of the larger 
companies may follow Lever Bros.’ lead in asking stations for giant-discount 
“super-saturation” packages; a continued trend by advertisers to concentrate 
their schedules in the topmost markets. 


Fewer advertisers are spending more money on spot TV; the number of total 
advertisers in spot TV is down from 4,399 in 1956 to 4,154. The Television 
Bureau of Advertising says the missing 245 customers are due to mergers of 
corporations and in some smaller advertisers dropping out of spot TV. 


While TV stations in many markets. have plenty of good short spots available, 
the medium as a whole continues to gain in revenue. Estimated gross spot TV 
expenditures in 1957 are $448,734,000; up 12.9% from the 1956 total. 


The trend continues in 1958: spot TV sales look “very healthy” for the months 
of January and February and the whole first quarter should be up substantially 
on that period in 1957. The Television Bureau of Advertising predicts a 

7% rise in national and regional spot TV advertising, and a 12% gain in local 
spot TV during 1958. 


If recession talk continues you can expect more interest (and perhaps 
adoption) of two innovations in media buying. 


The first proposal is still in the talking stage: instalment plan advertising. 


Interest in such credit buying for smaller advertisers got a shot in the arm 
when Arthur L. Harris, president of Atlanta’s Mead-Atlantic Paper Co., brought 
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Newspaper 
publishers 
mull discount rates: 


Two new 
publications: 


34 


the idea up recently in Detroit. As advertising costs skyrocket, many media _ 
men may not consider such finance plans so far-fetched. 
The other innovation is already in the works. Media men are keeping close tab 
on N. W. Ayer’s unique network TV package for accommodating one national 
marketer and two regional advertisers (Tide—February 28); Breck on a 

national basis; Sealtest in the East; Hills Bros. Coffee in the West. 


Breck gets three one-minute commercials on each of the NBC-TV Shirley 
Temple’s Storybook series, while three commercials apiece go to the two 
regional advertisers for coverage of their distribution areas. Some agencymer 
already believe the complex arrangement forecasts a new television buying 
pattern. 


Advertisers may eventually find newspapers offering the same volume discounts 
as radio and TV stations. Publishers are disturbed about dwindling lineage. 
Some think a sliding rate scale will entice new advertisers and bring about 
more consistent use of the medium by advertisers. 


Newspaper executives complain that radio-TV advertisers lose certain rate — 
benefits if they cancel. Therefore, these advertisers drop a newspaper first 
when the budget has to be trimmed. 


Newspaper representative Herbert W. Moloney, Jr., says the newspapers 
represented by his firm are off 12-15% in lineage this year. The problem, as 
Moloney sees it: flat rates encourage an advertiser to get in and out fast, and 
very few become consistent newspaper advertisers. . 


Supporters of flat rates claim very few newspaper advertisers are using enough 
lineage to be considered for volume discounts, perhaps only 4%. Also, they 
say, flat rates insure the small advertiser he is not paying part of the ad 
costs for his bigger competitor. 


t 


The business publication field adds two new entries this spring. One, Madisor 
Avenue, covering, of course, advertising. The other: Magazine Merchandisin 
for 110,000 U.S. and Canadian newsdealers. 


Both will be out in late spring. The advertising magazine will be edited 2 
published by Carl E. Rogers, now an account supervisor for Donahue & 
William Greeley, ex-Printer’s Ink and now with Television Age, will be 
managing editor. Madison Avenue will start controlled and hope to go paid. 
No rate, circulation or financing details yet. ‘4 


Magazine Merchandising is planning on a guarantee of 60,000. Subscribers will 
include managers of stores with magazine racks, in addition to newsdealers. 
Dealers will receive the publication free, but their wholesalers will pay a 
nominal charge. Store manager subscriptions will be free at first, and then will 
change to paid. Purpose of the magazine: a communications medium betwe 
its expected advertisers, national magazines, and dealers. 
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at makes it a compelling buy for readers and for advertisers? 


’s how the editors planned the new TIDE. 


| Bill Brothers bought, TE not quite two years 
t was in the belief that the burgeoning advertising 
ess (which this year may reach a volume of more 
10 billion) had reached the point that it demanded 
cutive publication to serve it. 


rothers believed, too, that the increasing corporate 
ditures for advertising indicated that advertising 
pidly becoming a management responsibility, a 
r of deep interest to boards of directors, presi- 
and other top management officials not ordinarily 
ht of as advertising executives. 


dingly, Tir’s editorial policy was set firmly to 
a broad management group with its new interest 
ertising, as well as those executives with line re- 
ility in advertising. 


‘decided, therefore, that TipE would set its main 
ial course on a strategy and policy level. It would 
lor instance, concern itself with ordinary “news” 
run-of-the-mill personnel and account changes 


but only with the causes and effects of such news that 
were important enough to have real influence on business. 


In so doing, TwE would, for example, endeavor to bring | 
new dimensions to the advertising publication field by 
not only reporting and describing but also analyzing the 
relationship of (1) finance, (2) product design, (3) 

packaging, (4) selling, (5) public relations, (6) mer- 
chandising, and (7) trade relations to advertising. 


And, since time is getting to be a rare commodity in 
these days, it was decided to make TmE as readable 
as possible, that is, terse, accurate, topical, and, above 
all, interesting. 


TwE hopes that this editorial policy will help raise the 
standards not only of advertising publications but the 
standards of advertising itself by explaining its impor- 
tance and functions in business to top management. 


These decisions were made almost two years ago. The 
fact that Bill Brothers believes that the editors of TipE 
have fulfilled these objectives is not important. It is 
important to know whether Tmer’s executive readers 
think it has. 


is new plan for TIDE successful? 


n the page and let the readers tell you [qa 


TIDE the magazine for advertising executives 


386 FOURTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 16, N, Y. e LEXINGTON 2-1760 


This is a most unusual request -- but one which I hope will enlist 
your friendly cooperation. 


You are doubtless aware of many of the great improvements which have 
been made during the past 18 months in the quality and the ex- 
clusiveness of the editorial material in Tide, of the added features 
and better presentation. Now -- in order to expand the editorial 
effort -- we must get additional advertising from those to whom 

you, and other Tide subscribers, are of prime importance. This is 
where we need your help. 


It's no secret that when Bill Brothers Publications purchased Tide 
in the summer of 1956, the magazine had been slipping badly in ad- 
vertising linage -- and as an advertising executive you know how 
important momentum is in the publishing world. We have a lot of * 
that momentum but we need that extra push which only people like 
you can give us. 


Right now we are in a position where we know that readers generally 
are happy with Tide. This is easily proved by ABC records which 
show a 24% gain in renewals last year. 


But to convince some key advertising prospects that Tide is a "must" 
advertising medium for them, we need to show them more than mere 
statistics. What we should like to do is to dump a suitcase full of 
February, 1958 letters on desks of the doubters -- letters from well 
known and respected executives of manufacturers and advertising agencies. 


Specifically, we should like such a letter from you -- assuming, of 
course, that you are a reasonably satisfied subscriber and believe that 
Tide deserves an important place under the advertising sun. It needn't 
be a long letter; but it would help a lot if you were a bit precise in 
telling why you like Tide, such as mentioning specific articles or 
departments which impress you favorably, as well as telling what you 

get out of Tide which you do not receive from other advertising magazines 


If you can find time this week to give us the lift we have suggested, we 
shall be forever grateful. . 


Sincerely, 


‘¢ )Editor 


The letter on this page was sent to 2,500 T1pE subscribers selec 
as representative advertisers in the various segments of indus 
and commerce. 


Nothing was sent but this letter. There were no gimmicks, no che 
off questionnaires, no return envelopes, no stamps, no rewal 
nothing to make it easy. : 


Tie did it the hard way, even asked them to reply on their 6 
letterheads. We can show on these pages only a few typical 
sponses from the suitcasefull of enthusiastic letters we receiv 
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Do readers think 
is different 


from other advertising 
publications 


| like TIDE because it doesn’t duplicate the others. 9 


fA) atl 


H. A. Mattoon, Vice President 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


In addition to extremely helpful articles... 

TIDE has something which no other magazine in its 
field can claim. It has the happy faculty of being 
interesting and informative reading for people other 
than those directly concerned with advertising. ® 


Lick ba 
E. M. Raasch 


Mgr. Ad. & Sales Prom. Dept., Pencil Sales Div. 
Joseph Nixon-Crucible Co. 


Are readers aware of 


onsistent improvements 
n 


| 
Let me congratulate you once again on the 
sonsistent improvement in TIDE.& 


George Weissman 
Vice President & Dir. of Mktg. 
Philip Morris Inc. 


| have been very much impressed with the many 
improvements you have made in the TIDE Magazine 
during the past year.® 


: 


) A. J. Gerard, Adv. Mgr. 
John Bean Div. Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 


@TIDE occupies a unique place in my reading 
because it supplies—in the field of advertising— 
all that | need to know told promptly, 
succinctly and interestingly.® 


Ot 


Wesby R. Parker, Executive Vice President 
Dr. Pepper Company 


@} read regularly several other publications on 
advertising, printing and marketing, in connecticn 
with my work, but | always look forward to the 
arrival of TIDE for its entirely different way 
of treating advertising problems. ® 


Ciernsidtns 


C. Leonard Shaw, Publicity Manager 
Norton Company 


@| think TIDE is a very much improved magazine 
over the past 18 months. | read every issue 
thoroughly now. ® 


Bikey 


Robert T. Colwell, Vice President 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


@Practically everyone in the advertising profession 
realizes TIDE, the magazine, has taken on a different 
format in the past couple of years. ® 


Girt by 


Mark Cox, Director Adv. & Sales Promotion 
Wilson & Co., Inc. 


What do readers think of Tide's editorial content and quality now? i= 


| 


What do readers think 
of Tide’s editorial content 
and quality now? 


@my interest in advertising is from the management 
viewpoint. | believe TIDE serves a definite 
managerial purpose, particularly in its concise 
treatment of specific marketing problems. © 


SM bbb 


H. A. Ketchum, Vice-Pres.-Finance - 
Federal Pacific Electric Company 


@ Why do | like TIDE? | guess best of all because it 
pulls no punches. If a problem is present, TIDE hits 
it head on with frank, clear and concise reporting. 
TIDE gets to the core of the issue quickly, — 
without the usual gobble-degook type of 
coverage too common in most reports. 9 


Ken Wolf, dvertising Mer. 


The Silex Company 


@| didn’t used to read TIDE, but | do now. 
| like particularly your unstuffy presentation 
and willingness to criticize. © : 


eth 


Robert Mattox, Asst. Vice-Pres. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


@Explaining my liking for TIDE is relatively easy. 
~ |t is one of the few trade publications we receive 
which | take the time to read fully. | appreciate your 
“multifacet” treatment of specific business 


opportunities. That is, your writers generally portray 


the role of advertising in relation to other 
_ organizational functions — marketing, public 
relations, etc. © 


ne : 
William W. Oliver, Assoc. Advertising Mgr. 
The Kroger Co. 


_ @Even though TIDE claims to be the magazine 


@it is indeed nice to note the marked change | 
TIDE magazine. Your technique of giving a 
space and thorough coverage to individual su 
is most important, and is a big help to those 

_who must cover a lot of ground rapidly.© ‘ 


Peyton Hoge, Advertising Director 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. 


advertising executives, the writer feels that 
proper title would be ‘TIDE, The Magazine 
Marketing Executives’, because TIDE is br 
concept than any pure advertising publicatic 


iv Copeland, Director of Sales 
Glamorene, Inc. 


C This is just to congratulate you on the 
job that TIDE magazine has been doin 
in the last year, in providing marketing 
with timely and informative material on 
highly specialized field of advertising. 


J. E. Grimm, Vice Prag ‘ 
National Brands Division of Sterling Dn { 


@} believe that | cannot give a good anal 
why | like TIDE. However, as one ina rel 
field which touches upon advertising 
merchandising at intervals, | find th 
helps me to keep fade © of what is 

- going on in those fields. ® 


We Why 


William W. Carey/ Secy. of the Bo 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insuran 


Are they particular 


| fans of 
features or 


departments » 


@The ‘every issue’ departments | believe, add 
materially to your publication. | like particularly 
Ebb & Flow, Tidings and Woman's Viewpoint. © 


Chet. Abin» 


Charles N. Presnail, Mgr.—Laundry Equip. Adv. 
Westinghouse 


@More specifically, your New Products Report every 
two weeks is one that is of great interest to me.® 


Martin K. Kreston, Senior Marketing Analyst 
Edward H. Weiss Co. Advertising 


io they actually remember 
articles 


pecific 


@1 would say that the feature articles treating upon 
important advertising subjects at some length 

are what | respond to most enthusiastically. 
Illustrative of what | have in mind is the current 
article on General Electric and its selection and 
training of advertising personnel. ® 


Kem, Utheach, 


Henry O. Whiteside, Director of Research 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


@ Editorially, TIDE is easy to read and its contents are 
reliable. Interesting case histories emphasize the 
importance of advertising as a potent sales factor. 9 


G. W. Head, Mgr., Advertising & Sales Promotion 
The National Cash Register Company 


Do readers find Tide helpful and useful now? i= 


@ Specifically, | find the ‘Tidings’ department 
very interesting, as well as the column by 
Dorothy Diamond. Mr. Billings always provides 
me with a laugh as well. ® 


C J. F. Hanssel, Vice-Pres., Sales 
Airseal Insulations, Inc. 


@Because our products are used almost entirely 
by women. The Woman's Viewpoint holds a special 
interest for me. 9 


0. WW. eS 


V. M. Lootens, Adv. Dir. 
Kee Lox Manufacturing Co. 


CTIDE magazine has a particular afiinity for coming 
up with series which are quite timely to our 
industry. One of these being your articles 
concerning retailers reactions to various display 
material supplied them by manufacturers.® 


Sam W. Pinson, Jr., Advertising Mer. 
Fine Products Corp. 


Cin your January 10 issue | found the ‘Advertising 
to Industry # 14’ study extremely helpful. ® 


Lb Yip 7r 


Gordon G. Moffitt, Sales Mgr. 
Advance Solvents & Chemical 


Do readers find 


helpful 


and useful 


@\t is a magazine which provides me with important 
usable information; information that is necessary 
to know right now in my day to day work.® 


Robert S. ia 


Olivetti Corp. 


@ TIDE has proved to be a very valuable asset 
to our Advertising Department because of its 
timeliness and diversification of its subject matter.® 


K Newhitt 


L. H. White, Asst. Adv. Mgr. 
Cities Service Petroleum 


@} ask nothing more from any book than that it 
give me at least one useful piece of information each 
time it hits my desk. TIDE does this and 
| suspect its your fault.® 


7 Harlan Hobbs, President 
Glasco Products Co. 


@ But over and above its value as a news magazine 
(which is, | imagine, secondary in your own 
thinking), | have found its articles on every phase of 
advertising quite helpful to me in my work.® 


Chas. A. Fecher, Adv. Mgr. 
- General Automatic Products Corp. 


©@ My congratulations on the recent issues of TIDE. 
The wide variety of timely stories certainly 
provide a wealth of ammunition for the 
idea-seeking promotion man. ® 


CAS Bite 


R. B. Mason, Pub. Rel. Mer. 
Lewis-Shepard Products 


@my prime reason for liking TIDE can be simpli 
stated: each issue of TIDE carries a compar 
limited number of articles — but it seems to fr 
each is pertinent and usable; this selective 
editorial approach, concentrated as it.is on qu 
rather than quantity, reserves for TIDE a 
special niche in a reading schedule.® 


4m edi lve 
John Goodwillie, P.R. Dir. 
C. J. LaRoche & Co. 


@ The reading of articles and opinions, by qualif 
writers, covering a wide range of subjects, 
apart from industrial advertising, tends to br 
the appreciation of advertising as a professio 
In this area, TIDE makes a distinct contributi 


Cagis ASA 


George F. McRoberts, Adv. Mgr. 
Whitin Machine Works 


@ i've been meaning to write you ever since TIL 
shifted gears and got into high on the editorial 
... the specific features in which you’re way 0 
front are the separate features you are runnin; 
frequently on individual agency achievements: 
these are the success stories from which one ¢ 
learn so much by analyzing proved successes. 
That green page with the forecasts frequently 
worth its weight in gold. ® “ty 


hed Measiee 
A. F. Monroe 
J. M. Mathes 


@ Not too long ago | happened to see a copy af 
was delighted to notice that some changes had 
made, all of them for the better, and | sent in 
my subscription to again receive this very 
helpful publication. ® 


C Buk bth 


Paul F. Vollmer, Ad. Mgr. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


readers 


very Issue readers 


P| personally enjoy the brisk, incise way that you 
handle your copy. | particularly enjoy the following 
departments: LETTERS, EBB & FLOW, FORECAST, 
TIDINGS, ADVERTISING TO INDUSTRY, 

MEDIA FORECAST, and usually one or more of 
your feature stories, depending on my interest in the 
subject matter. In short, | do a pretty good job 

of reading every issue. ® 


Fred F. Hubler, Adv. Mgr. 
Petrolite Corporation 


You will be interested to know that it (TIDE) is my 
advertising bible and that | try to read every issue 
as it comes out, if | don’t read anything else.® 


fat Tact 


P. Partridge, Adv. Mer. 
United Fruit Company 


| 
And the day it (TIDE) reaches my home 
it gets read cover to cover.® 


WALL Geasatsa) 


Alfred E. Bourassa, Adv. Mgr. 
Mr. Boston Distiller Inc. 


‘It’s really our only contact with what is going on 
‘in the advertising world, and every issue is 
\read closely from cover to cover.9 


| Darrow R. Beaton, Pres. 
Gateway Direct Inc. 
} 


It is a must, as far as | am concerned, to keep 
abreast of new sales promotion and advertising ideas 


by reading each issue of TIDE from cover to cover.® 


Pet ee ant 


Andrew Duncan, Pres. 
Cereal Institute, Inc. 


@ | never miss reading an issue of TIDE, regardless 
of whether | am able to read everything in it or not. 
| check everything, because it helps to keep me 
pretty much up to date on developments in our field. 9 


fe peek 


Sherman L. Smith, Dir. of Advertising 
Bostitch 


@ Sure, | read every issue of TIDE. 
| find it very interesting, too. ® 


lana 


J. Cunningham, Mgr.—Merchandising 
Loe Electric Co. Vacuum Cleaner Dept. 


@ 1 can honestly say, however, that the information 
contained in TIDE is generally so valuable and 
presented in such a pithy form | make it a point to 
read every issue and to maintain a file of them.® 

a 


Philip D. Willman, Adv. Mgr. 
Toastmaster Division, McGraw-Edison Company 


@] would not want to pinpoint any specific feature 
of the magazine which attracts me more than any 
other, since it has always been my practice 
to use the 2 from cover to cover.& 


Jerome oe oT ee Adv. Pub. &.Expt’n. 
Paramount Pictures Corp. 


@TIDE has a real place in my current reading 
schedule. There is seldom an issue that | do not 
read from cover to cover.® 


V 
Howard Swink—Pres. 
Howard Swink Advertising Agency 


What do they think of Tide’s readability and format now? ii 


What do they 
think of 


readability and 


format 


@ We like the terseness of the presentation, since time 
is all we have to sell, and we cannot waste any.® 


S figele 
oth 


John T. Farquhar, Pres. 
Farquhar and Company, Inc. 


@ The main reason | prefer TIDE is that the articles 
are brief, factual and well-written. And | also 
appreciate the fact that you have a sense of humor — 
an invaluable asset.® 


Alice Lasity, Media Buyer 
Koehl, Landis and Landan, Inc. 


e| would like to compliment you and 
TIDE magazine for your crisp, potent and to-the-point 
reporting. TIDE saves us time, but we always 
get the whole story.® 


=—Bruce Enderwood 
The Bruce Enderwood Company, Inc. 


@Suffice it to say that since entering my 
subscription for TIDE, my commuter’s ride has 
become much more informative and enjoyable.® 


Harvey A. Dreyer, General Mgr. 
Hodes-Daniel Company 


@| find your magazine breezy, easy to read and 
surprisingly full of vital information. | hope you'll 
continue with the fine job you've been doing.® 


Brad Sebstad—Director Advertising & 
Public Relations 


Ansul Chemical Company 


@ Of all four publications | would certainly v 
TIDE as the ‘easiest’ to review. You might 
format and style lessen the chore of keepi 
up with the trade news.® 


John J. Corrigan, Adv. Mgr. 
B. F. Goodrich Sponge Products 


_ @1 guess the best thing | like about your mag 


over other periodicals of this same type is it 
concise and it’s easy to read style. Today w 
so much information to read and keep abre: 
| find this one of your major assets. ® 


GS 2 


Fred C. Lovejoy, Mgr., Consumer Produc 
Forster Mfg. Co. Inc. 


@ Being trained as an engineer, | find that the 
content and its method or presentation in 7 
not only refreshing, but a decided help in 
attempting to define business objectives relé 
to advertising and sales.® 


‘U. wo. 


R. W. Bryan, Vice:Pres. 
The Guide Company 


@ Like most people in my profession, | have te 
keep up with what is going on in advertising 
public relations, but | don’t have much time 
which to do it. TIDE is a real help to me in this 
because it is so concise, clear and readable. 


yw, z Aye 
Donald E. Lynch, Director of Public Rela 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


i 


O readers clip 


nd file for later use? 


| was truly amazed at the number of articles 

in our packaged goods file taken from TIDE. You 
certainly have done a comprehensive job of covering 
most of the major package goods fields. 

...and I’m certainly glad to have a copy of TIDE 

at home because I’m able to keep up with your 
issues and the fine collections of business data 
which appear in each issue. Too, | like the 
perforated sheets because | do maintain some files 
in my own office besides those in our library.® 


A. G. Bishop, Vice President 
Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


| take the time to go through every issue of 

TIDE page by page, which is in itself an endorsement 
from any person whose office is flooded with 
trade magazines each week. Almost every issue 
of TIDE contains something or other of special 
interest which | stop to read thoroughly. 
Frequently we clip and save articles or 

mark them to the attention of other interested 
people in our organization.® 


G. D. Salisbury, Adv. Mgr. 
Bemis Brothers Bag Co. 


| 
incidentally, the idea of perforating the pages so 
that this material may be easily removed from the 


} 


publication for further reference and for channeling 
to specific executives, | find a great convenience.® 


| Kenneth C. Ring, Exec. Vice Pres. 
| Wesley Aves & Associates 


like the scored pages. | often tear out articles 
nd route them to all of our company men involved 
n sales and sales promotion. ® : 


Donald L. Henry, Adv. Mgr. 
Mayo Sales Corp. 


@We find the articles both timely and intelligently 
written; those perforated pages invite the removal 
and filing of those which are to be used for 
immediate or future reference; we find your articles 
equally as helpful in sales and marketing as we do 
in advertising; the editorials let chips 
fall where they may. ® 


dE Set 


H. E. Circle, Vice Pres.—Sales, Adv. 
James Heddon’s Sons 


@™Many times | have taken advantage of the 
perforated pages to send certain articles around the 
office, and | particularly like the objective approach 
taken in many of the columns and articles.® 


. € Mthllan 
D. E. McKellar, Mgr. Adv. & Sales Prom. Dept. 
Ford Motor Co., International Div. 


@We would like to compliment you on the perforated 
sheets which make it easy for us to tear out the 
articles we want to keep. All members of our staff 
read TIDE regularly. Do you have anything 


ear an subscription? 
Ae “F. H. Faber, President 


Faber Advertising 


@ The new Bill Brothers page perforation is 
another great benefit to people like myself because 
| always tear out beneficial articles and file them 
in my own personal files, thus your series on 
industrial advertising has gained a permanent place 
in my home filing system. @ 


T. K. Russell, Manager, Adv. & Sales Prom. 
The American Pulley Co. 


@! congratulate you on the innovation of 
perforated pages, as this has proven of great value 
in passing pertinent pages to interested 
department heads in this corporation.® 


fh (baays : 
X. N. Benziger, Adv. Mgr. Typewriter Products 


Royal McBee Corp. 


How enthusiastic are Tide readers now? === 


How 


enthusiastic 


are 


readers 


@ TIDE is must reading for me, particularly during 
the past year when there have been so many notable 
improvements. Like Mr. Billings, I’m with you!® 


ney Jansen, Dir. Pub. Rel. 


Square D Company 


i've just finished reading another stimulating issue 
of TIDE, and must tell you that I’d have missed 
a great deal if | hadn't read it!® 


Samm S. Baker, Executive Staff 
Donahue & Coe 


Does get around 


in a company 


@Prejudice — sure, I’m a TIDE man.® 
J. E. Sowers, Manager Public Relations | 


Advertising 
Sharon Steel Corp. 


@TIDE is a publication that | would not want 
be without.& 


Lee S. Bickmore, Senior Vice Pres. 
National Biscuit Company 


@ Congratulations on a very useful magazine. 


Sud 9. 


Fred W. Myers, Advertising Manager 
Faultless Caster Corp. 


@Keep up the good work! ® 


A. R. Meares, Product Director 
Johnson & Johnson 


@ TIDE has achieved an important place in the 
and | sincerely hope it will continue its prese 
rate of progress.® 


Hays MacFarland, Chairman of the Board 
MacFarland, Aveyard & Co. 


©The new. TIDE magazine is. interestin 
one reason: the articles frequent | 
educational reading for members: 
management committee. 


You asked about our reaction to TIDE. 

Let’s just say that TIDE is a very good friend... 
and we would grieve if there were no more TIDE 
in the affairs of men! ® 


Walter Fanning 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Company 


| believe | read TIDE more thoroughly than 
any other advertising medium. ® 


414 <—__—_ 


D. B. Stetler, V.P. & Dir. of Adv. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


In reply to your letter of February 10th, | am 
more than happy to oblige with a plug for TIDE, 
which I consider to be the finest of the 
advertising, and marketing publications (and 

| read ’em all)! ® 


wee 


Murray Rudomin, Dir. of Adv. 
Chester H. Roth Co., Inc. 


| look forward to it because | know it will 
contain information of use to me in 
my work. I’d ‘say that’s TIDE’s strength, it’s useful.® 


SD oh. 


L. L. Druckenmiller, Mgr., Research Dept. 
Brooke, Smith, French, & Dorrance, Inc. 


| might add that my copy travels the rounds of 
several other officers in our Department.® 


Cot OW Gata 

| Crawford Wheeler, Vice Pres. 

| The Chase Manhattan Bank of N. Y. 

| 

don’t mind telling you that in recent months 

. find myself reaching more and more for TIDE — 
0 take home and read, to take on trips and read, 


0 tear up and route sections of, around the 
office. We get a lot of mileage out of our copies, 


Edwin H. Manning, Adv. & Sales Promotion Mgr. 
The Gorham Co. 


@ Personally, | have time regularly for only two 
magazines — TIME and TIDE — the first for news of 
world affairs; the second for what's cooking 
in my chosen profession.® 


LYMM Agree 


Ralph S. Robinson, Director Advertising & 
Public Relations 
Columbian Steel Tank Company 


@\t (TIDE) has developed into a very happy 
combination of providing ideas and news to busy 
executives who do not have the time to cover 
all of the trade magazines. ® 


Wievsee 


W. A. Bittel, Vice-Pres. 
Knox Gelatine 


@ | find that in many cases, not only my own, 
but others, that TIDE is considered preferred reading. 
This is not an endorsement, but a fact.@ 


QIN WoW 


Richard Z. Ward, Acct. Exec. 
The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 


@ keep up the good job — and TIDE will always find 
reading time in our daily schedule! © 


Albert A. Kohler 
Albert A. Kohler Company 


@Each copy is routed to other interested members 
in the advertising and promotion departments, 
numbering from five to ten per issue.® 


C. H. Gilbert, Dir. of Adv. 
United States Rubber Company 


@And you know, my copies are regularly popular 
with the Staff. | never take one home until it’s a 
week old. We like it!!® 


Cpe __ 


J. William Wade, Product Advertising Manager 


Bonded Abrasives Div. 
The Carborundum Company 


We stinghouse 
pe 


evade gpauer ow 


If you’re a “back to front’’ reader, 


ee “‘What’s Different about TIDE now” 


starts 12 pages ahead. 


: 
i 
| 
| 
’ 
' 
: 


If you’re still not 


convinced that 


Tide is different now. . 


There are lots more letters just like these. If 
would like to see them, call in one of T1pk’s rep 
sentatives. He’ll bring you a suitcasefull from m 
agement and advertising executives who have 


decisive. 


THE ADVERTISING MAGAZINE FOR EXEC 
a Bill Brothers Publication 

386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Franc 
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ADVERTISING TO INDUSTRY 17 


arget for 
9,000 


en 
roduct stories 


’s 17th “Advertising to Industry” study 
lores the austere world of the architect. 
n Graham & Co. would have a big problem 
attempted to see all of the salesmen 

ng to present their stories, so it doesn’t try. 
the architect must keep abreast of new paints, 
al products, plastics and other developments, 


Architect John Graham 


ticularly if he’s planning something 
nodern in design as a shopping center. 
ile the door to the Graham office 

to be closed to many manufacturers, 
easy access to the architect’s attention 


| 
A 


en a huge shopping center such 
rgen Mall (now partially com- 
in Paramus, N.J.) is in the blue- 
stage, the manufacturers of some 
products try to get their sales 
i to the designer, in this case John 
am & Co., architects-engineers.* 
susly the @tiam staff, can’t pos- 
see such a number of salesmen 
in any case, the Graham Co. be- 
“the traditional privacy of the 
ect must be respected by sales- 


only alternative for most manu- 
ers is sell Graham with business 
and technical journal ads. How 


other Graham-designed shopping centers: 
na (Honolulu); Beachwood (Cleveland); 

urt (Milwaukee); College Grove (San 
Calif.); Eastgate Village (Seattle); Gulf- 
ouston); Lloyd Center (Portland, Ore.); 
te (Seattle); Northshore (Peabody, Mass.); 
» (Oshawa, Ont., Canada); Parmatown 
nd); Ward Parkway (Kansas City, Mo.); 
AB (Richmond Heights, Mo.) 


e ‘March 14, 1958 


we 


ains, through industrial ads. 


Graham reacts to and uses such adver- 
tising is the subject of Tide’s continuing 
study of how specialized categories of 
executives use industrial advertising. 

Graham’s operation is highly unus- 
ual. Some 60% of its work is in shop- 
ping centers which raise problems un- 
usual for architects. For example: the 
buying habits of a community (e.g., 
loyalty to existing retail outlets) will 
affect the size and type of stores to be 
included in the center. Traffic is per- 
haps a bigger problem—can. present 
roads bear the expected heavy shop- 
ping center traffic, and will future high- 
ways feed the center or divert con- 
sumers to rival centers? 

Graham is able not only to juggle 
such factors and come up with a success 
formula for centers of his own design, 
but he is also called in as a “doctor” 
for centers which are failing. His abil- 


ity to see the past, present and probable 
future as it affects retail operations 
has earned him considerable renown, 
especially among financiers, one of 
whom describes him as a “three-dimen- 
sional thinker.” 

Does a “three-dimensional thinker” 
rely on business publications and tech- 
nical journals? Can he spare much time 
for this reading and what are his read- 
ing habits? What happens to publica- 
tions at his company, after they are 
delivered? What does a Graham execu- 
tive do when he spots an interesting 
ad? These and other questions were 
put to John Graham, his executive as- 
sistant, Worthen Paxton, and Jack L. 
Follett, managing architect in the New 
York office, by Tide editors in a tape- 
recorded interview. 

It is difficult to specify decisions 
caused by individual ads, said Graham, 
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just as it is difficult for a man to tell 
you exactly what he got out of reading 
a novel. Perhaps it will influence his 
future actions, but he has only a vague 
idea of what his mind has absorbed 
when he finishes a book. For instance, 


in discussing Bergen Mall, Graham ex-’ 


plained that “designing the center was 
like a checker game. Every time you 
make a move, you draw on your ex- 
perience and a reservoir of information 
built up partly by reading business 
papers and technical journals.” 

Both Paxton and Follett attested to 
the general high quality of business 
and technical publications. They rely 
on them as a source for four important 
things: 

e New product information; 
e Data for comparison of products; 


e Application ideas on new and old 


industrial processes; 


e News on their own profession and on 
inter-related fields such as supermarket 
and department-store merchandising, 
transportation, insurance (investments), 
etc. 

Reading general business magazines 
is also very important to architectural 
designers, as Follett pointed out: “T get 
many of my ideas from non-technical 
publications. Why, once John Graham 
found an ad in a national business 
magazine, which sparked a month-and- 
a-half search for further data on this 
subject.” 

The original research required to put 
together any part of the information 
provided by business publications and 
technicals journals would be an impos- 
sible burden for the Graham organiza- 
tion (or any other). Further, such pub- 
lications save considerable time that 


Bergen Mall in Paramus, N.]., 


would have to be spent talking to sales- 
men. 

It is to the manufacturer’s advantage, 
then, to tell his story through advertis- 
ing because it may be the only way 
to reach the architect, said Graham, and 
also for another reason: 

“Many times we see a salesman who 
is able to explain his company’s prod- 
ucts up to a certain technical level and 
then can go no further. So consequent- 
ly many times we have to go back to 
the written word to find the answers 
on a product or the application of a 
new process.” 

Reading business and technical pub- 
lications is part of every architect’s or 
engineers job at Graham. Everyone 
does it, clipping ads and stories as they 
read.* 

Many of the Graham department 
heads have specialized interests and 
will get publications covering these 
subjects. But 10 different publications 
covering architecture and engineering, 
and five non-technical business maga- 
zines are generally read by all Graham 
executives. Few, if any of these maga- 
zines will receive cover-to-cover atten- 
tion, but Graham staffers will pause in 
their work to look through the publi- 
cations for new product ads and articles 
applicable to current or future projects. 

The three executives interviewed find 
that necessary business paper reading 
in their jobs is a heavy burden. Many 
of the business publications and tech- 
nical journals have to be read at home, 
says architect Follett. 


*Evidence of the importance of this clipping and 
the value Graham staffers place on industrial 
advertising is found in the fact that ad copy 
is frequently used as a basis for writing product 
specifications in a construction project. Often 
the ad copy ends up unchanged in these speci- 
fications. 


? 


is the latest Graham-designed shopping center. 
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The no-solution problem of “so 
time to do so many things” forces. 
executive to resort to a scanning 1 
od to keep up with the major pul 
tions covering his field, says 
Graham. 

Graham himself probably does 
reading than anyone else in the o; 
ization and most often is the one 
starts the ball rolling on some 
product ad. In his continual rez 
and scanning of business and tech 
publications (which takes plac 
home, in the office and on trips), 
ham rips out any ad or story rel 
to a current or planned project. * 
he passes the clipping down the or 
zation chain through Paxton and Fe 
Finally it will reach a staffer who 
check the material and act on it i 
product or process lives up t 
claims.* 

Business and technical magazine 
not escape without criticsm. § 
specifics: 


e Graham: “Ads that overplay a] 
uct are annoying and time-wastil 
we learn nothing else by checking, 
that the product is not as represe 
in the copy.” 


e Graham: “Occasionally I find ai 
ticle on which I have a much gr 
background than the writer and # 
fore the story is not complete ene 
for me, Also, I’ve seen articles 
shopping centers in usually high-ca 


business publications by people 


are obviously totally unpreparet 
write about them.” , 


e Paxton (who was previously assis 
managing editor of Life magazin 

maintains an interest in make 
“Something should be done in reo 


*Ads checked by Graham frequently 
such items as new paints, plastic mate 
aluminum products. 


PA 


Developments such as this make Graham a prime target for industrial ads. 
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Worthen Paxton 


Design 
Department 


Business 
_ Office 


Engineering 
Division 


Mechanical 
Department 


lectrical 
‘partment 


ther offices include: 


magazine formats for easier read- 
The first page or so may be so 
rtant commercially that a pub- 
thinks he has to sell it, but that 


ere the index of a magazine be- 


Iso I get disturbed over the inter- 

of advertising and editorial. 
it coaxes readers into looking at 
ds. But, in many magazines, the 
pattern is so chopped up that you 
iscouraged in your reading, and 


® March 14, 1958 
A 


New York* 


Jack L. Follett 
Managing Architect 


Civil 
Department 


Graphic 
Design 
Department 


Construction 
Inspection 
Department 


Structural 
Department 


ronto, Los Angeles, Honolulu. 


actually get angry with advertising that 
breaks up the continuity of editorial 
matter.” 

John Graham has two suggestions for 
improving the service of business and 
technical publications to their indus- 
tries. First, the top executive must 
cover a lot of ground very fast in his 
reading. Publications should describe 
quickly (through illustrations and cap- 
sule headlines) the gist of an article so 
that he can tell instantly whether he 


Seattle* 


Manson O. Bennett 
Managing Architect 


Specifications 
Department 


Traffic & 


Interior 
Design 
Department 


Highway 
Department 


Architectural 
Division 


Estimating & 
Cost Control 
Department 


Architectural 
Department 


' Graham's two-way traffic on ideas drawn from industrial ads is shown in this organization chart. 


should read it now, make a mental pref- 
erence, or forget it entirely. 

Second, Graham agrees that color in 
ads is useful in flagging down a man 
who is quickly scanning a publication. 
In fact, he went further and described 
the use of color in his own sales promo- 
tion materials. “Color is most important 
in any presentation. We stopped using 
black and white in our own presenta- 
tions to potential clients because they're 
so flat in relation to the one in color.” ™ 
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ADVERTISERS INDEX 


American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 
Agency: Cunningham & Walsh, 

Ine. 


Bacon’s Press Clipping Bureau.70 
Agency: Armstrong Adv. Agy. 


Chicago Sun-Times 
Agency: John W. Shaw Adv., Inc. 


Chicago Tribune ....... 4th Cover 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 


Chilton Co. 
Agency: Gray & Rogers Adv. 


Fairchild Publications 
Agency: Robert B. Grady Adv. 


First 3 Markets Group 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


IL Tay eo SO ee re ee 44-45 
Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

TDN TOA SMM tie eB caste Scar vtev al xv atire eee ed 36 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 

Millers Falls PaperiCommn. nee 5 
Agency: Richard R. Bruce, Inc. 

INBCARAdIO fo2 6... 0-0.. 2nd Cover 
Agency: Grey Adv. Agy. 

New York Herald Tribune....:.18 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 

ND OW IE ine an sen Lio cet nae gta 12 
Agency: Powell, Schoenbrod & 

Hall 


Saturday Evening Post 


Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc. 


Successful Farming ..... 3rd Cover 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Co., 
Inc. 


Thomas Publishing Co, 
Agency: W. N. Hudson Adv. 


US News & World Report..... 2-3 
Agency: 
Adams 


MacManus, John & 


MAJOR PUBLISHING OPPORTUNITY 


A long-established, top-rated indus- 
trial business publication is looking for 
a key man. Sales engineer background 
and/or advertising related experience 
in the rubber or chemical industries 
preferred. Compensation open de- 
pending upon man. Must have ca- 
pacity for adding major management 
responsibilities to sales ability. Write 
In complete confidence to: 


BOX 579, TIDE, 386 4TH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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LETTERS (Continued from page ba 


ly. Perhaps you should take them back, 
chew over the following a while, and then 
spit them out in better order: 1. There is 
no such thing as “the hoi Polloi”—I hope. 
“Hoi” means “the,” and “the the polloi” 
should never do in a magazine like Tide 
(or a column like Ebb & Flow). 2. Ads—if 
they're on a “serious subject” like money 
spending—should be written precisely for 
“hoi polloi,’ since “hoi polloi’ literally 
means “the many,” and if were not sup- 
posed to direct most of our advertising to 


_ the many, whatever became of the old jus- 


tification for advertising that said it makes 
possible mass consumption of what is mass 
produced, hence reduces rather than in- 
creases the price of things, etc., etc., etc.? 
3. Copywriters like me should not write 
letters like this for hoi polloi. They should 
not write letters like this to columnists like 


you. They should not write letters. They 

should write ads, for they are writing on a 

serious subject — the subject of money 
Making!” 

Robert M. Cooper 

Treasurer 

Merrill Kremer, Inc. 

Memphis 


Mona Lisa 
Sirs: 

I read [Lester Leber’s] piece about the 
Sargent Crayons Ad (Tide, One Adman’s 
Opinion, January 24) using a mutilated 
Mona Lisa. 

I remember this device used, too, with 
the Mona Lisa, but it was not for Sargent 
Crayons. It was for a manufacturer of 
phonograph record needles, not a big 
manufacturer, but they bought a page in 
the New Yorker to show the picture very 
big with a single marring scratch across 
it. Caption: “Don’t let this happen to your 
phonograph records.” 

I remember the phonograph record 
needle ad as being a particularly effective 
integration of art and headline. (The only 
thing I failed to remember, as a matter of 
fact, was the name of the advertiser!) 

Why should two manufacturers use the 
Mona Lisa in similar ways during a single 
year? I don’t think it was a “funny 
coincidence.” You can trace the evolution 
of the creative thought behind both ads 
by referring to a news story of about a 
year and a half ago in which an attempt 
at mutilation was actually made on the 
real Mona Lisa. 

Since a news story like that one is 
likely to spark creative thought in more 
than one person's mind, I think the 
writers should use the following reason- 
ing: “The story shows us that it’s an 
interesting idea to introduce a jarring note 
into a picture of the Mona Lisa. But, in- 
stead of using a picture that has already 
been in the headlines in this context, why 
not adapt the idea to another famous 
picture? That way, we can be reasonably 
sure that somebody else won’t duplicate 
our idea.” 


Harry F. Marx 

Copy director 

Cappel, Pera & Reid, Inc. 
Orinda (Calif.) 


b We read over 3,450 Business, Farm 
and Consumer magazines as listed 
, in Bacon’s 1958 Publicity Checker. 
Checker on approval $18.00 | 
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The Myth of 


Madison Avenue 


Since 1945 admen have come into increasingly 


bad repute as they permitted a lore about themselves 


to grow. Through popular media and their own. 


indiscretions, admen have actually nurtured 


a negative brand image of “Madison Avenue.” 


TIDE believes the need to do something about 


the increasing public suspicion of admen’s morals 


is long overdue, and two new books seem to signal a 


reversal of this trend—and the explosion of a myth. 


Admittedly, admen are like drum- 
mers, in that they must sell. But in 
another sense, admen are also like the 
drummer in an orchestra. Unlike the 
oboe or tuba, the drum is an instru- 
ment on which anyone can merely 
make a noise. Admen, though, must 
not only beat their drum to sell, but 
also pound out a rhythm for all of 
marketing. Such playing is not for ama- 


teurs and admen today are earning 
the status of professional marketing 
“musicians.” 


> “Madison Avenue” undeniably ap- 
pears as the new ogre of American 
business. It is replacing “Wall Street” 
as the convenient brand image scape- 
goat for things that are wrong with 
our culture today. It becomes a label to 


* hc 
amy 


_ paste on negative phenomena which 
are otherwise hard to categorize. But 
there is a hint that this brand image 
has begun to change. 


> Two new books on the advertising 


business underscore this subtle redi- 
rection of the imaginery role of 1958 
admen. On the non-fictional side, 
“Madison Avenue, U.S.A.” (Harper & 
Bros.) by Martin Mayer is virtually the 
first work to fully and fairly consider 
the advertising business from a “New 
York” point of view. It is remarkably 
definitive and responsible and the first 
significant book done by an outsider. 

The second book, a novel, is called 
“The Admen” (Simon & Schuster), by 
Shepherd Mead. Although it will not 
be published until April 29, “The Ad- 
men” is nevertheless a companion piece 
to “Madison Avenue, U.S.A.” in that 
it shows a responsibility to advertising 
as a bona fide business at the same 
time as it indicates the sort of matur- 
ity which has accrued to advertising. 

In Mead’s novel, admen are dram- 
-atized in real situations which befall 
them today, including the reverbera- 
tions of the ad business on the personal 
lives of its practitioners. Both these 
books, then, are switches from the 
spate of popular fact & fiction about 
advertising that has been disseminated. 

These books may help to controvert 
such situations that The Nation maga- 
zine outlines in a recent issue: “These 
anecdotes [recent Kolynos & Buick ac- 
count changes] have the sort of neat- 
ness that assures wide circulation, but 
they are only the little triggers that 
set off the big explosions. One of the 
least appreciated services that Madison 
Ayenue offers the nation’s corporations 
is its availability as a whipping boy.” 


> The striking paradox of “Madison 
_ Avenue” is that its clever mass per- 
suaders have never taken a bold step 
toward selling themselves, as well as 
their products, to the public. Part of 
this doubtless is due to the fact that 
the “Madison Avenue” adman often 
finds himself in a box out of which he 
must crawl or be crucified. 


> Until he does find a workable PR 
modus operandi, however, the New 
York adman will continue to have his 
“situation.” As pointed out by Sylvester 
“Pat” Weaver, Jr., in May 1957 during 
a round-table discussion of cultural 
trends held jointly by Yale University 
and the Advertising Council: “Much 
of the bad practice in advertising origi- 
nates with the clients and is adopted 
against the advice of advertising men. 
Once the decision is taken the adman 
has tended to let the blame focus upon 
himself. Admen haye taken the rap for 
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nsinceey in connec ike most. a 
_ the bad advertising and bad advertis- 


ing techniques (and there are plenty 


of both). They won’t ever say this pub- 


licly because they are agents.” 


> Another bugaboo haunts “Madison 
Avenue”: most admen are creatively 
oriented yet in a very hard-headed 
business. As Chip Sterling says in 
“The Admen,” when talking of a copy 
writer who has a drinking problem, 
“Generally this business doesn’t have 
time for problems.” 

Put simply, the ad business has a 
schizophrenic effect. On one hand, the 
creative advertising man is impelled to 
do something “fine.” Simultaneously, he 
must produce something (often under 
deadline pressure) that will sell—both 
to the client and the consumer. 

One way out of this dilemma was 
the “old school” device of selling to 
the lowest common denominator. John 
G. Schneider’ resurrects this technique 
in his book, “The Golden Kazoo” (Rine- 
hart & Co., Inc., 1956), one of the best 
known novels on the ad business. 

Schneider portrays the machinations 
of agency president Blade Reade and 
his business girl concubine, Flaire 
Daire, as they try to get Henry Clay 
Adams elected President of the U.S. 
in 1960. Reade’s credo: “You must 
never lose sight of the kazoo. As you 
get fatter and richer, I suggest that 
you remember always the ten-cent 
kazoo. It is our holy grail and our pot 
of gold. Always—or at least indefinite- 
ly—we'll go on searching for the ulti- 
mate LCD. Weill find lower and still 


lower, Lower Gomnoe Denom 


This LCD theory, of “course, 
less the vogue these days, (an 
tion of maturity for “Madison Ave 
Yet the “golden kazoo” still rea 
head. Take this recent press re 
“Another novel premium now i 
ing featured by the Kellogg Co. oF 
tle Creek, Mich., on the Rice Ka 
packages. This. premium <. .@ 
thenic music-playing Woody V 
pecker kazoo . . . can be had iq 
box top and 25¢.” 


>» “Madison Avenue” thus on 
split personality, keeping adverti 
best foot hobbled, not forward, 
the popular Peden. happily conti 
bludgeon this hapless schizoph 
In fact, popular media can be 
for the false morality that is part 
myth they created. William H. Vj 
Jr., in his recent best-seller, “The 
ganization Man” (Simon & Sch 
1956), puts it well: “The usual he 
the postwar rash of ‘New York’ m 
for example, is overwhelmingly spi 
on this score [materialism]. After 
ing his spurious choice between 
& evil, the hero heads for the co 
where, presumably, he is to find 
meaning in life.” 
Whyte obviously has a few adn 
in mind. Is one Frederick Wak 
“The Hucksters” (Rinehart & Co 
1946)? You'll be hard put to 
better sample of how two basic 
son Avenue” problems—agene 


relationship. and false morality- 
found their way into fiction. 
Author Wakeman jams this di 


“ : ae of | as fictional 
count executive Vic Norman: 
‘ooks up some fat and presses 
D\ 2 ‘har of soap. He perfumes it. 

sit up fancy: Then he needs a 
r to sell this miraculous combina- 
of herbs, roots & berries. So he 
me in to bark for him. But not 
n.” This, dear-reader, after Nor- 
already has said, “The men you 
to serve. The things you have 
. It makes my flash creep. Yaahh.” 
onder the public thinks the agency 
is Jack the Ripper in a gray flan- 
uit. 


vertheless, only the most ostrich- 
advertising man would disclaim 
4 good deal of false morality does 
xist in “Madison Avenue.” A few 
frankly admit their brothers (not 
are hypocrites of the first water. 
worse, the few feeble attempts 
PR program for advertising have 
wed in the “see-how-good-we-are- 
sIp-America” theme. 

antime, such books as “The Hid- 
Persuaders” (David McKay Co., 
1957), best-seller for 40 Gets 
ywrce the opposite. As author Vance 
wd himself says on the last page, 
efer being nonlogical by my own 
will and impulse rather than to 
myself manipulated into such acts. 
most serious offense many of the 
1 manipulators commit, it seems 
e, is that they try to invade the 
ey of our minds. It is this right 
ivacy in our minds—privacy to be 
- rational or irrational—that I be- 
we must strive to protect.” 


ad 


Tedeedsy many, - Packard readers doubt- 
less gird themselves against the image — 


of a sort of “big brother’—Madison 
Avenue—feeling that they are secretly 


‘coerced by advertising to do things 


against their own will. Did “Wall 
Street” even engender such a basic fear 
or distrust? 


> There are, of course, some books, 
even though detrimental to advertising 
PR, that take a more temperate, even 
though _ satirical, _course. “Aurora 
Dawn” (Simon & Schuster, 1947) gets 
its title from the soap of the same name 
and the hero devotes himself to bring- 
ing “Father Stanfield and his Fold of 
the Faithful Shepherd on a nation-wide 
radio program to make the fastest- 
selling soap in America sell even fast- 
r. Fortunately, author Herman Wouk 
went on to write “The Caine Mutiny,” 
a far more solid book about men & 
morality. “Viva Madison Avenue!” 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1957) limns 
the whimsical tomfoolery of two Ital- 
ian-American agencymen who chase 
around getting into no end of scrapes. 
But author-agencyman George Panetta’s 
spoofing does little more than leave the 
impression that “Madison Avenue” is 
just one big goofy party. 

Samm Baker, another New York 
agencyman who has written two mys- 
teries based on the ad business and has 
another in the planning stage, founders 
on the same shoals. Although author 
Baker tries to point out along the way 
that agency work is hard and demand- 
ing, the farcical nature of his material 
undermines his noble purpose. All 


COME on, BoYs 
THIS GOES ON 
MY EXPENSE 
ACCOUNT..... 
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Baker's books feature a hero named 


Clark Clark Clark who rampages 
through the advertising business a la 
Mike Hammer (of Mickey Spillane 
fame), consuming martinis in such 
quantities that Baker’s second book, 
“Murder—Very Dry” (Graphic Books, 
1956), doesn’t go past the cover title 
to make its point. 

Even more interesting and signifi- 
cant, a fourth humorous novel about 
advertising, “The Big Ball of Wax” 
(Simon & Schuster, 1954) was written 
by the author of the serious upcoming 
novel “The Admen,” Shepherd Mead: 


> The contrast between this first bit 
of futuristic fluff (the setting is 1992) 
and his new novel underscores Mead’s 
transition (and perhaps adyertising’s 
own view of itself) from a farcical to 
a more serious outlook on “Madison 
Avenue” in four short years. Mead may 
well be the harbinger of future litera- 
ture on advertising. 

The influence of books upon “Madi- 
son Avenue’s”’ myth is augmented by 
movies from Hollywood. One of the 
most recent, “Will Suecess Spoil Rock 
Hunter?” was originally a Broadway 
comedy. However, it is the movie ver- 
sion that has got to the masses and 
impressed upon them the intelligence 
that “Madison Avenue” is a_techni- 
colored lark. 

In this film a “Madison Avenue” 
flunky reaches the heights of lunacy 
while overcoming frightening odds in 
maintaining virtue in the face of ad- 
versity (Jayne Mansfield). 


As a spoof of the ad business, “Will 


i 


-son Avenue” 


an unsavory | 


Success Spoil Rock Hunter?” is Ae 


ably the most innocuous perpetrator of — 


the “Madison Avenue” myth. But it 
still misleads many a movie goer. 

“A Face In The Crowd,” an Elia 
Kazan movie, features a guitar strum- 
ming character named Lonesome 
Rhodes, who cons his way from corn 
pone to a promised Cabinet post as 
Secretary for National Morale. 


Although Budd Schulberg, author of - 


this scenario, toured New York agen- 
cies looking for “color” and found rela- 
tively little, the people in Keokuk 
would never realize this. 


> Another recent film similar in “Madi- 
feeling is “The Great 
Man,” which deals with a power-mad 


- radio personality. Many people doubt- 


less associate this character with the 
myth that is “Madison Avenue.” While 
all of these films contribute to the 
myth, they also indicate a growing 
awareness of morality (or lack of it) 
which both “The Golden Kazoo” and 
“The Hucksters” barely touch. In fact, 
there is a noticeable trend in business 
popularizations toward a more serious 
appraisal of the ethics and morals of 
big business competition. 

Recently the TV and movie versions 
of “Patterns,” for example, showed how 
Fred Staples (“A young, dynamic 
though extremely sensitive executive”) 
and his antagonist, Ramsey (“A tough, 
icy, predatory but honest corporation 
head of his early sixties”) wage a stand- 
off battle of moral values in the con- 
ference rooms. 

Likewise, in the book and movie, 
“The Man In The Gray Flannel Suit” 
(Simon & Schustér, 1955) “hero” Tom 
Rath returned home from the war 
much as did Vic Norman in “The 
Hucksters,” eventually finds himself in 
“Madison Avenue” situa- 
tion and ultimately does not take dis- 
cretion as the better part of valor. This 
is the crux of the story, while with Vic 
Norman the upbeat moralistic ending 
was almost an afterthought. 


> With these latest offerings, then, as 
a jumping off place, it is obvious how 


“the “Myth of Madison Avenue” has 


evolved from irresponsibility of sensa- 
tional type literature to relatively ma- 
ture consideration of just what makes 
the ad business tick. It is an old saw 
that people believe what they want to 
believe. This undoubtedly promulgates 
the myth. 

The public seems to construct the 
“Madison Avenue Myth” this way: ad- 
vertising men are 1) fast living, 2) big 
spending, 3) women chasing, 4) con 
men, 5) wear nothing but gray flannel, 


6) sell nothing but soap, 7) and do it 


all through the most unscientific means, 
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e.8., Syne and. “off the top of the 
head” decisions. — 

Fortunately for et ae Epucitiess: 
Mayer and Shepherd in their books 
cut through much of this misconcep- 
tion. Shepherd, in particular, seems to 
be conscious of the myth. He even 
goes so far as to dress one agency 
president in a brown flannel suit. 
Mayer, on the other hand, takes an 
almost textbook approach to reporting 
on the agency business itself. 

Mayer explodes the myth this way: 
“Many of the most important men in 
advertising have come up from em- 
ploye status either through a natural 
gift for mass persuasion or through a 
remarkable ability to analyze and judge 
the meaning of personal experience.” 
It will be a disillusioned public that 
reads these words. 

Shepherd bears down equally hard 
on the hard-work theme, continually 
pointing out in his novel that agency 
executives have precious little time with 
their families, In theme, much of his 
book is hinged on this point. 


x 


> Perhaps the most outstanding con- 
tribution to a better public understand- 
ing of “Madison Avenue” in Shepherd’s 
book is his allusion to the complexity 
of an agency’s problem in dealing with 
highly organized “group-think” com- 
panies. An illustration of this occurs 
when copy writer Finn Frazer talks 
with organization man Jim Patton of 
the K&M electrical corporation (which 
suspiciously resembles GE). Patton 
says: “It’s plain to see we can't all get 
to the top. We have to compete. Well, 


VICE PRESIDENT! 


we ‘saan most of our time in comi 
tee meetings, things like this mort 
[with the agency], and we’ re Judi 
by how well we do it.” s . 
Thus, Shepherd performs a real ¢ se 
ice for the ad business in that, throu, 
out, his book, he dramatizes the 
creasing need for professionalism 
meet the very real challenge of todé 
marketing problems. . 
> If you analyze deeply, it is appar 
that “Madison Avenue” has educa 
the public in a way it never inten nd 
“Madison Avenue” crows about 
techniques,. viz. motivation rese 
and subliminal projection, but “a 
gets (or doesn’t find time) to level ¥ 
the masses, to take them into its ce 
dence. 
One outstanding exception and 
haps a step in the right- direction 
the recent book by Time aie 
motion manager Nicholas Samst 
“Persuasion For Profit” (Universit 
Oklahoma Press, 1957). He tak 
reader by the hand and gives him 
sight into persuasion techniques. 
reader comes away a wiser man, a 
kindly disposed toward persuasion: 
a man no less susceptible to it. 


> The men of “Madison Avenue” 
to realize that: 1) being forthright ¢ 
not reduce the efficacy of adve 

2) the most easily sold person i 
one who understands sales best. 

the myth of “Madison Avenue” © 
soon perish—as it already shows Si 
of doing. 


Tide ° March. 14, 
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John Orr Young — 
analyzes the Frey Report 


he Assn. of National Advertisers’ Frey Report, as its 
rs previously had said, contains no bombshells to rock 
idvertising industry, though it does have the physical 
nsions of a blockbuster. 

he 424-page inquiry and report, as chunky as a big- 
telephone directory, contains little that those of us 
. 

ately concerned with advertising for a half century 
know already. It can claim, however, the virtue of 
ling a mass of information between two covers. It 
d be well worth the $30 that ANA members will pay 
, or the $50 charge to non-members. 

e immediate stimuli for the study were the govern- 
S consent decrees signed in 1956 by the 4As (Ameri- 
ssn. of Advertising Agencies) and five publisher 
s to a Dept. of Justice action charging violation. of 
ti-Trust laws in connection with the media com- 
tion -system. 
€ group, as you know, agreed not to fix or stabilize 
y commissions, deny or limit credit to agencies, estab- 
andards of conduct for agencies, determine advertis- 
tes for advertisers not using agencies and to desist 
several other related activities. In other words, the 
ations were prevented from interfering in things that 
nsidered the business of individual advertising, indi- 
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vidual agencies and individual media. 

The government action should be considered only as 
the immediate stimulus for the Frey study because sooner 
or later such a study undoubtedly would have been made 
by somebody, due to the changes in the scope and nature 
of advertising wrought by its rapid evolution over the past 
100 years, particularly the past 50. 

ANA’s top brass, ardently supported by many other 
advertising leaders, felt that something should be done 
about bringing advertising practice into line with the times 
and circumstances. Advertising had grown from a minor to 
a mighty economic activity, agency services had changed 
and expanded, new media had raised new problems and 
top management was insisting on greater advertising pro- 
ductivity. 

Since people in advertising are notably given to search- 
ing their own souls, ANA felt it entirely proper to com- 
mission the Frey Report which is named after its principal 
author, Albert W. Frey, Professor of Marketing, Amos 
Tuck School of Business Administration, Dartmouth Col- 
lege. He was ably assisted by his colleague at Amos Tuck, 
Professor Kenneth R. Davis. 

The report now is a fact, of course, but reaction to it, 
will take a bit of time. Its students, such as I have been, 
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over aS readingest weekend I can cae crit Be oat 
charts before their eyes for some weeks, for the report: 


covers every facet of the inquiry with both text and charts: 
ANA officials think this self-examination will be most 
valuable when viewed in relation to its Advertising Man- 
agement Guidebook Series, Volume V, which is devoted 
to Agency Relations. 

Further, ANA President Paul West announced that Prof. 
Frey discussed the report with eager members at meet- 
ings in New York (March 4), Detroit (March 5), Chicago 
(March 7) and Pebble Beach, Calif. (March 12). 

“For the first time the advertising industry will have 
comprehensive, complete information on the current models 
of agencies,” Mr. West said, “—how they operate, how they 
differ, how they fit into the over-all advertising picture. 

“This includes information about 1) the services agen- 


cies perform for advertisers and how they charge for the | 


_ different types of service, 2) the service performed for 
media, 3) the organizational set-ups of agencies and how 
they affect service to advertisers, 4) the structure of agen- 
cies, what kinds of agencies there are and their specialties, 
and 5) methods of agency compensation.” 

To get the information, the authors used questionnaires 
as long as income tax forms supplemented by approxi- 
mately 150 personal interviews. Advertising managers, 
agencies, consumer, farm and business publications, AM 
radio stations and television outlets were questioned. In 
addition, they took a small sample of advertiser top man- 
agement and point-of-purchase and direct-mail executives 
for supplementary comment. 

Their research procedure already has come under fire 
mainly for inconsistency of sample size and the weaknesses 
inherent in mail questionnaires. However, I don’t care to 
get into that hassle. 

Technicalities such as sample size and consistency and 
rate of return do not seem to me to matter too much in an 
inquiry concerning procedures and practices. One of the 
nice things about this business is that it is bound by no 
set of inflexible rules. The individual still counts in adver- 
tising and you can’t apply the properties of statistics to the 
operations of the mind. 

At any event, the preambles to research reports that 
outline methods and procedures usually are intended for 
other researchers. I admit that the results of an inquiry are 
only as good as the methods used. But in a business where 
relationships and practices largely depend on the individuals 
concerned, if you ask a hundred persons the same questions, 
you're likely to get a hundred different answers. And all of 
them can be right. 

Whether it was intended so or not, the bulk of the Frey 
Report is concerned with agency compensation. Who pays 
itP How much should it be? How should it be determined? 

The question of compensation has tormented the minds 
_of people in advertising ever since I can remember—60 some 
years, and possibly longer. The Frey Report indicates that 
there has been more fuss than fact about concern over 
agency payment. 

Most advertisers, agencies and media are content with 
the traditional media-commission method of agency com- 
pensation if for no other reason than it seems to have been 
an effective force during the greatest growth period in ad- 
vertising’s history. 

Under the 15% rule, the advertising industry has de- 
veloped into big business and, until something better is 
available, most people concerned with advertising are going 
to abide ‘by it or at least use it as the basis of negotiations. 

Actually, most advertising contracts now are negotiated 
“on the basis of individual circumstances. The 15% compen- 
sation for agencies, paid by the media, seems to work out 
fine as the starting point for talks between the agency and 
the advertiser with the media representative sitting in as 
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What the Frey Report shows is simply shat ‘that 
pensation arrangements between client and agency dey 
on the simplicities or complexities involved. If teley: 
is a factor, particularly packaged TV shows, or a 
budget program in which the basic creative effort or | 
mercials are repeatedly used, the percentage of compel 
tion is likely to fall below 15% or some sort of deal 
be worked out to permit of the agency receiving sometk 
less than 15%. If creation and planning of an ad runs 1 
than the 15%, some agreement usually is made betw 
advertiser and agency to properly compensate the aget 

The Frey Report says that “compensation arrangem 
of the future will be much more realistic than they h 
been in the past.” How realistic can you get? Most 
contracts now are “negotiated.” Payment to the age 
tends to assume by degrees its proper and natural lev 

“There seems to be no sound reason [the report 
why agency compensation should be taboo as a matt 
individual agency negotiation in each client-relation: 
On the contrary, there seem to be sound reasons why 
should be such individual negotiations. The range of ser 
rendered by any one agency to its clients and by differ 
agencies to their clients is so great, and attendant cir 
stances so different, that a universal, standard compensa 
method is difficult to accept. 

“Arguments for and against particular methods @ 
be evaluated in terms of the specific situation. General 
tions regarding the over-all advantages and disadvani 
of this or that method deserve attention for whatever | 
ance they may offer, but they should not be contro 
Each situation has its own subtle, complex and distin 
needs that make an indiscriminate and standardized 
proach to compensation inadequate. And if and as 
fees change, the compensation approach can be re 
praised.” 

In other words, every client and his agency must 4 
out a deal which permits both parties to make a dé 
profit, which is exactly what most of them are doing 1 
with the maligned 15% as the starting point for bargain 

The Frey Report, of course, mentions other compé 
tion methods, notably the fee-per-job system. Such sys 
apparently works, but a lot of time is wasted in dicke 
by high-salaried people on both sides. Little mentio 
made of a sliding-scale type of compensation under w 
an agency would be paid according to the amount of € 
it expends. 

So many factors are involved_in any advertising ] 
gram, different in each case, that payment to the ag 
varies greatly. The advertiser must get the most for 
money and the agency must make a proper profit. If 
profit margin isn’t wide enough, the agency tends to 
down or short-cut on the services rendered. I have mi 
tioned a specific example of this in an interview repo 
in Broadcasting Magazine of February 24. 

The wise advertiser sees to it that his agency mak 
worthwhile profit. He will get better and more | 
productive service from an agency that is happily wi 
with black ink. Exciting as advertising is, few are wol 
at it for the sheer joy of the thing. It is right to mak 
profit, thus continue to grow and be able to render bi 
and better service to the advertiser. 

The Frey Report is a good deal more detailed that 
treatise can be. There are a legion of ramifications to 
advertising situation, most of which take care of thems 
when you deal with the main issues. 

The larger an account is, the more profit the ag 
usually shows, but there are enough exceptions to t 
prevent it from being inscribed as a positive rule. 

Some agencies handling only low-rate business pu 
tion ads manage to do quite well because they anc 
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Other agencies, with huge packaged-TV billings that” 


ae little all-around agency effort, do not do so well 
the odds for making fat profits are in their favor. 
usual reason for low profits in these cases is that the 
e make unreasonable service demands on their agen- 
and agency executives, thinking only of total billings, 
en't the intestinal fortitude to resist the client. 
The report also shrugs off the matter of rebates of media 
missions by the agency to the advertiser, a practice that 
ses some people in advertising to grow tense! 
“There is no reason why [the report says], ethically 
ogically, an agency should refrain from passing on part 
fs commissions to its clients if it so desires. It seems no 
e unreasonable or unethical to do this than to make 
sessions in connection with service charges and fees 
© give additional service at no cost to the client. 
‘The important thing is that the agency receive what it 
siders adequate compensation for its services to éach 
yt and that each client pay what he considers a fair 
e for the services rendered by the agency. Uniformity 
1ethod is not necessarily important. If client and agency 
agree that the latter’s compensation is or would be ex- 
ive under the 15% commission system, is there any 
id argument for denying the agency the right to charge 
client less for its*services, even if this involves rebating 
yrtion of the media commissions? The alternative of de- 


sing the service charges or fees amounts to the same © 


g. And the alternative of giving additional services, 
sad of reducing the compensation, has its obvious 
dvantages. 

‘It is not uncommon for client and agency to agree on 
itional compensation for the agency’s services when 
media commissions fall short of rewarding the agency 
quately. .. . Why should client and agency not be per- 
ed to arrange for less than the 15% compensation?” 
Whether permitted or not, agency and client usually 
e such arrangements, and I have no quarrel with the 
stice. It probably wouldn’t do me any good if I had 
ause, as I said before, most advertising deals are worked 
to the benefit of both client and agency, and unless 
rybody concerned shows a profit there wouldn’t be any 
ertising to turn out Frey Reports about! 
The ANA study also deals with the matter of where 
agency's payment should come from—the medium or the 
ertiser. This seems to me to be an entirely academic 
tion because the advertiser pays no matter who signs 
fabock. 

raditionally, the publication or broadcast medium pays 
agency because the agency originally was the client 

e medium involved. Now, the agency works primarily 
the advertiser, and some people feel that payment for 
ervices should come directly from him. 
couldn’t care less and I don’t think agency people 
either so long as they receive enough to take care 
heir expenses and show a reasonable profit. That’s one 
Ose questions you could pointlessly argue from here 
ernity. The advertiser pays the agency—the method of 
ing payment is not important. 
good deal of the Frey Report is devoted to the ex- 
ion of agency services beyond the task of preparing 
, art and buying space. Everyone knows that agencies 
are involved in a multitude of activities dealing with 
ch, packaging, program production, sales promotion, 
icity, public relations and a dozen other activities that 
Id-time advertising agent never even thought of. Ex- 
on of the scope of agency activities is one of the argu- 
s for changing compensation practices, but the Frey 
rt- indicates that the agencies already have met the 
em in their fashion. 
ere, again, agency and client usually determine pay- 
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ment on ihe pasts of che clccarsbhanees velvet If the 
agency is equipped to go beyond the preparation of copy, 
art, layout, research and selection of media, the client usu- 
ally is willing to pay more than the 15% payment by the 
media. If the agency isn’t, the client always can get the 
plus services from outside organizations or his own people. 

Prof. Frey also notes that there is a great need for 
evaluation of agency services, indeed, of advertising effec- 
tiveness itself. This comes as a surprise to practically no 
one at all. But nobody, including Prof. Frey, has come up 
with a way of determining how well an agency or ad pro- 
gram is working that beats the inadequate methods we 
now have. | 

The Frey Report further highlights the need for proper 
relationships between the advertiser and the agency. It 
suggests a partnership with the terms of the alliance put 
down in black and white. There should be mutual respect 
and trust by both parties and full appreciation of each 
other’s problems. 

“The perfect client-agency working relationship would 
result in optimum advertising effectiveness at a reasonable 
cost to the client and reasonable compensation for the 
agency,” the report says. “It would be characterized by 
continuous, complete two-way communication between in- 
dividuals in the two organizations, in an atmosphere of 
mutual trust. Perhaps no advertiser and agency have at- 
tained this perfect state in their relations, but certainly 
many have closely approached it.” 

I hope that many more will be able to overcome the 
barrier that often exists between agency and client. That 
barrier is one of the things that adds pain to what should 
be an entirely pleasant and rewarding occupation. Here 
again it’s a matter of individual negotiation, further proof 
that the most diligent research never will be able to pro- 
duce a set of rules that applies to all advertising situations. 

The big study can be considered as another one of 
those soul-searchings that the advertising industry periodi- 
cally subjects itself to. Bulky as it is, it presents in orderly 
fashion many things we already know or could have found 
in the trade press or other writings. 

It answers some questions, leaves many more unanswered 
mostly because they are unanswerable. It answers one - 
important thing very definitely: You can’t draw up a set 
of iron-clad rules for an activity such as advertising where 
personality, the creative mind and varying circumstances_ 
play such important roles. 

Out of the 424 pages of the Frey Report the most 
heartening pages were those devoted to client-agency rela- 
tions, particularly the conclusions that top management 
must awaken to the necessity of acquiring advertising 
managers of greater stature, to which I will add my per- 
sonal conviction that they should be paid as much as the 
account executives of their agencies. 

I am also heartened at the idea brought out in the 
Report that advertisers need to demonstrate more percep- 
tion in evaluating their present agencies and those whom 
they may be considering for the future. In fact, some 
members of ANA themselves can benefit by the constructive 
criticism Messrs. Frey and Davis have bestowed upon the 
advertiser who is inept in handling his agency. 

Another nugget I sifted out of the voluminous Report 
is that while 78% of the account executives provide “ade- 
quate” liaison, only 46% of advertising managers are 
adequate in their relationships with their agencies. The 
Report says, “. . . the cause of this lower rating is largely 
a reflection of company top management’s low regard for 
advertising and an unwillingness to select competent people 
for Advertising Management.” 

One of the best things about the Report is that it is a 
good start toward finding out more about this half busi- 
ness, half profession we have chosen. a 
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FOOTNOTES — 


Musical chairs 


Two or three weeks ago at a time when there was 
much shuffling of major automobile accounts, Geyer Adver- 


tising, Inc., ran an ad in New York newspapers (and we 


suppose elsewhere) headlined “Automobile Advertising Ac- 
count Not Wanted!” The copy went on to say that Geyer 
already has an automobile account—the Rambler—and con- 
sequently couldn’t consider another, no matter how large. 
We consider that the agency business desperately needs 
more of this kind of ad and this kind of thinking. Surely, 
after a public statement of this nature, the management 
of American Motors can feel certain that no larger auto- 
mobile account will suddenly lure Geyer away and surely 
the management will be much more inclined to share with 


Geyer those facts and figures which can help the 
operate more effectively. 

There has been a constant cry in the agency b 
for a closer partnership with clients, a greater in 
with top management and their thinking, a better kno 
of client affairs. How could any management possibh 
to such a close working arrangement when it fears 
any time a competitor can hire the agency and its kno" 
of its business away? 

The answer, of course, is that no managemen 
or can, take such a risk and most agencies are wl 
in the dark when they ask them to.. Other agencie 
Geyer, earn the right. 


A forgotten plan 


Four or five years ago there was a proposal made which 
got serious attention in Washington and which the advertis- 
ing business has culpably allowed the administration to 
forget. The Treasury Dept. at that time was entertaining 
a plan permitting companies in highly profitable years to 
set aside reserves before taxes to be spent on advertising 
in later, less profitable years. 

The reason for such a plan was obvious: another step 


Thought for this week 


James J. Nance, vice-president of the Ford Motor Co. 
and general manager of the new Mercury-Edsel-Lincoln 
Division made these comments at a recent Edsel dealer 
meeting: “The 1959 Edsel will carry on the same basic 
styling theme. The essential ingredient of Edsel’s success— 
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to level off the cyclical peaks and valleys of bi 
activity. It’s curious to note that when the propos: 
getting the most attention, the country was in a “rece: 
Then things got better—much better—and everybody 
all about it in the rush of boom selling years. 

Now that we're in another “recession,” we car 
back with considerable regret that the matter wasn’t p 
further. Perhaps a similar plan could be. 


distinctive styling—will continue to be hallmark of the 
in 1959.” There will be an intensive advertising cam 
for the Edsel in the spring selling season. 

Now you know. 
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st women would not be charmed by 
ospect... but the farmer’s wife takes 
sranted. Lunch is usually dinner, and 
one! School lunches, after school 
s, visitors and hired hands, also add 
t hours in the kitchen—and to her 
-as a food customer. 
e prosperous farm family... (with 
il reference to SuccEssFUL FARMING 
ribers) ... buys more food than the 
ge urban household. The family is 
larger. Outdoor work makes larger 
ites. More meals are eaten at home. 
2 is no store nearby so pantry stocks 
rger. 
families are larger consumers of 
ls, flour, mixes, shortening, coffee, 
, cleansers and sweets than urban 
ents. Fifty-one percent buy in chain 
markets, More than half shop in more 
one town. Their grocery spending this 
provides a big sales opportunity for 
ood supplier! 
CCESSFUL FARMING in its 1,300,000 
lation, has assembled a majority of 
ountry’s best farmers—big volume 
cers, with more than average capital 
dings, machinery, e=s 
ment and land. 


And their average cash income, from 
farming has exceeded $10,000 for more 
than a decade. 

Because they are successful farmers, 
they need, read, and use SuccEssruL 
Farmine. This magazine is their operating 
manual, keeps them informed about the 
fastest changing industry; and the facts 
it affords pays off in better crops, better 
incomes, better homes, better family living. 

And: in fifty-six years, SuccessFuL 
Farminc has earned their respect and 
confidence, enjoys an influence with this 
audience unmatched by any other medium 
—an influence that assures advertising 


Husband home for lunch? 


in SuccessFuL Farmine the maximum 
reception and response. 

For more quality customers — and to 
balance your national advertising schedules 
where general media have 
low penetration in an... 
important segment 
of the national 
market—you need 
Successful Farming. VE 

Any SF office will tell you more. 


Meredith of Des Moines... America’s 
biggest publisher of ideas for today’s living 
and tomorrow’s plans. 
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Successful Farming families, per thousand, 


have 739 teen-agers, 
plus 820 kids under ten... 
313 more children per thousand 


than the US family average... 


Kids eat, wear, use, want more— 


make SF families plus consumers. 


Average cash farm incomes over $10,000... 


also makes them choicer customers. 


And 1,300,000 circulation 


makes them a $12 billion market. 


Balance national schedules with SF... 


for unmatched influence, 
plus a rising sales curve. 


Get details, any SF office! 


Successful Farming...Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


10-72 AT 
STATE AND DIVISION: 


Chicago police officers George Kappel and John Klasen report arrival at scene of investigation. 


L. was the night of March 16, 1929. 
The hands of the studio clock pointed to 11:10. A shirt- 
sleeved announcer stepped to the mike: “To squads 1, 
37A and 38A: call Chief of Detectives John Egan’s office.” 


That’s how Chicago began to use radio sets in its police 
cars. The Tribune proposed the idea and supplied the equip- 
ment. Tests were conducted with the engineering aid of 
WGN, the Tribune’s radio station. 


These tests were so successful that on July 23, 1929, the 
Chicago City Council voted money for Chicago’s own 
police-car radio system—one of the first in the nation. 


Whether it’s selling an idea or the products of industry, 
the Tribune gets the job done in Chicago. 


In Chicago and suburbs, it reaches as many people as the 


seven top weekly magazines combined. More that 
times as many Chicagoans read the Tribune as wate 
average evening TV show. And the Tribune was 
Chicago newspaper to show a gain in total daily ne 
circulation during the official six month period end ed 
tember 30, 1957 over the same period in 1956. 


That’s why one small retailer was able to sell $5,000 
of lamps from one quarter-page Tribune advertise 
Why a builder sold 169 homes in a single day from a§ 
Tribune page. Why Pepsi-Cola was able to more than @ 
its take-home sales through a campaign spearheaded 
Tribune color pages. 


That’s probably one reason why last year advertisefs 
over 55% of all their Chicago newspaper dollars 
Tribune. Why not put the Tribune to work for you 


THE TRIBUNE CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING IN CHICAGO 


